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PREFACE 



The sheer magoltude of the numbers of American children 
who watch television and the regularity with which they watch it is 
enough indication of the enormity of the role the television medium 
plays in the lives of young people. 

One-fourth of this nation's population or 55 million 
persons are under 14 years of age. Fre-school children watch more 
television than children of any other age group — and even more 
than adults. By the time the American teenager finishes school, 
he has spent more time watching television than he has spent in the 
classroom. 

In response to outcries from the public about excessive 
commercialization, violence, the lack of Informational programming, 
and a host of other alleged abuses surrounding programs for children, 
the National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting, a non-profit 
citizen st^ported group dedicated to the Improvement of radio and 
television through concerted public action, decided to undertake 
this project. 

The particular focua of this study — an International 
comparison of children's television programming — was chosen 
because the pressing need was to have available yardsticks asainst 
which to judge the performance of American commercial television 
networks. Studies on television violence and on the psychological 
in^>act of television advertising on children were already being 
conducted or under consideration by other Institutions — and 
there seemed to be no point in duplicating their efforts. The need 
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for an international coiq>arison study became particularly evident 
when the Federal Communications Commission announced in January of 
this year a Notice of Inquiry and Proposed Rulemaking on television 
programming for children. 

The Commission indicated in its notice that it does not 
have in its files "sufficient data on children's programming on 
which we can evaluate the situation." This study seeks to provide 
such data. 

This is the first study of its kind. VJhlle there has 
been some discussion about how other countries handle children's 
television, no researcher has so far gathered any systematic informa- 
tion about children's programs in other countries and attempted to 
compare it with similar data on American commercial television. 

The countries selected for the NCCB study all have in 
common highly developed broadcast technologies and adhere to fairly 
corresponding systems of representative government. 

The underlying issue considered in the study is the 
degree to which other cotintrl^'is — and the United States — recognize 
that television has certain positive obligations toward its child 
audience. How do other countries approach the problem of children 
and television? Do they define what is meant by "children's 
television?" Do they place restrictions on advertising to the 
young? Do they set aside different hours for children during the 
week? And do they, in the first place, consider television a 
medium capable of playing a positive role in the overall development 
of children? 
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In the study, the authors, David Fleiss and Lillian 
Anibrosino, try to answer some of these questions and many more. 
Lillian Ambrosino, a writer and researcher, is a founder of Action 
tor Children’s Television. Having spent the past year in London, 
she authored the sections of this report dealing with children's 
television in Western Europe and Australia. David Fleiss, a 
political scientist who was formerly with the Senate Select 
Committee on Equal Educational Opportmity, was the project director 
and wrote the overall conclusions as well as the portions on the 
United States, Canada and Japan. 

Assistance in editing and typing was provided by the 
NCCB staff — partlciilarly Indie Badhwar, Eva Coleman and Helen 
Rowland . 
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CHAPTER I 



CURRENT CONCERN OVER CHILDREN'S TELEVISION PROGRAMMING: 
THE NEED FOR A BROADER PERSPECTIVE 
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CartoGi!S) pxjncttiated with 60 percent more commercials 
than in adult evening programs comprise most of the programs for 
children presented on commercial television networks in the United 
States. Not one of the commercial television networks presents any 
children's television program on weekday afternoons. The very few 
hours presented for children are almost all on Saturday mornings. 

Public reaction to this situation has taken numerous 
forms. Action for Children's Television, a Boston-based national 
citizen's organization, began to mobilize the growing concern over 
children's television programming in February 1970 by petitioning 
the Federal Communications Commission to require a minimum of 14 
hours of children's television programs every week on every television 
station and to ban commercials on children's programs. Thousands 
of letters were received by the FCC backing these proposals. 

The FCC, in response to the ACT petition, in January 
1971 issued a notice of inquiry and proposed rulemaking to gather 
information and comments on the entire subject of children's tele- 
vision programs and the advertising they carry. After the FCC 
announced the inquiry, it received many thousands of additional 
letters urging it to take action in the area of children's television 
programming. 



^The phrase "adult evening programs" is used in this study to indicate 
the hours 7:30 P.M. to 11 P.M., the time period that the American 
broadcasting industry calls prime time. More adults watch television 
during this time period than curing any other. 
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The U.S, Senate showed Its concern by passing S. 1557 In 
April 1971 which contained Senator Mondale's proposal to provide 
$45 million for the production of educationally valuable children's 
television programs.^ 

The media forum of the White House Conference on Children* 
In a report given to President Nixon In May called for the Immediate 
establishment of a National Children's Media Foundation to try to 
correct what the White House conferees called the failure of the 
media In America to realize their potential for nurturing the 
healthy growth and development of our nation's children. The White 
House Conference also called on broadcasters to e3q;>erlaent with 
limiting the quantity of advertisements on children's programs. And 
nutrition advocate Robert Choate organized the Council for Children* 
Media and Merchandising to work for the adoption of a code regulating 
the advertising of edibles directed at children. 

Finally* the President of the ABC Television Network* 

James E. Duffy* convened a workshop In June of executives In broad~ 
casting and advertising ostensibly to consider how they could inqprove 
children's television programming. He asked "Have we* In the face 
of mounting government and citizen group criticism* undertaken a 



*^It should be noted that while all the levels of government in the 
United States together spend $60 billion each year on public elementary 
and secondary education, they spend nowhere near even one-half of one 
percent of that amount on television; yet* according to the Surgeon 
General* by the time the average child has graduated from high school* 
he has spent more time watching television than he spent in school. 
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band'^ald application rather than the surgery that is called for In 
this area?” So far, results from the conference are not evident. 

Prior to this workshop, three measures apparently designed 
to meet some of the criticism by citizens groups of children's programs 
were taken by the commercial networks. First, each of the three 
networks appointed directors of children's television programming 
last year. Second, they presented occasional special programs for 
children during the 1970-71 season. Third, each network announced 
the scheduling of an hour or more of informational programming for 
Saturday mornings commencing in September 1971. However, the 
three commercial networks have made no plans to present weekday 
children's programs from 9:00 A.M. until the end of the broadcast 
day. 

Since for most of the week there are no network programs 
created especially for children, American children have almost no 
choice but to view adult programming at an early age. According to 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 40 percent of first-graders' 
television viewing 4^ adult programming.^ This statistic is taken 
from a study done over 10 years ago at a time when the networks did 
present weekday afternoon television programs produced especially 
for children. But now, because the networks provide less children's 
programming than 10 years ago, the percentage of time a child spends 
viewing adult programming must certainly be much higher. 

^National Association of Broadcasters' submission to the FCC in 
opposition to the ACT petition, RM 1569, p. 3. 
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As a 1967 study of children’s television programs In 
the United States discovered, ”A consistent trend in American 
television has been to abandon children's programs because of lack 
of sponsorship and knowledge that the children will watch the so- 
called family programs."^ The result is that young children, 
provided with no other alternative by network television than 
to watch adtilt programming for most of the week, spend a considerable 
amoimt of time viewing television programming not created especially 
for them. According to the A. C. Nielsen Conqpany, dilldren are 
heavy viewers of afternoon programs. The only period during which 
children view more television than in the afternoon is during week- 
day evenings.^ 

It is precisely because for six days out of seven children 
in the United States have so little choice except to view adult 
programming that the issue of violence on both children's and adult 
programming is important to many parents. National concern about 
violence on television, evident at hearings held first by Senator 
Kefauver in the early fifties, then by Senator Dodd in the mid- 
sixties, and in recent years by Senator Fastore, culminated in 
Senator Fastore 's 1969 request to the Surgeon General for a report 
in a year on the effects of violence on television. As a result, 
the National Institute of Mental Health funded a series of studies 
which are now overdue. 

^Foundation for Character Education, Television for Children (Boston: 
T. 0. Metcalf Co., 1967), p. 45. 

^A. C. Nielsen Conq>any, "Nielsen Television Index and National Audience 
Composition," Fall 1969. 
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That children do watch much television has become a fact 
of modem life. Parents who wish to guide their children *s television 
viewing find it extremely difficult when the number of programs 
designed for children is limited. Turning off the set is often not 
a viable alternative. As Wilson Dizard points out, "The effectiveness 
of banning children’s viewing of certain TV shows was questioned in 
a 1963 Finnish study of children’s program preferences. All of the 
shows banned for children on Finnish TV had been seen by half the 
4,903 youngsters surveyed, aged nine to eleven; every child had seen 
at least one prescribed program."^ 

To provide children with appropriate programs at given 
periods in the day makes parental supervision, inevitably a difficult ^ 

task, less onerous. While the definition of children’s programs 
used in this study is simply the programs that broadcasters present 
especially for children, it is possible also to describe the purpose ^ 

of children’s programs as "one segment of broadcasting with which 
parents need not be concerned." The reason the parent need not be 
concerned is that the broadcaster will have assumed the responsibility 
of caring for the child for a specified period during which programs 
especially designed for children will be shown over television. 

Jack Hargreaves, a British conmercial television producer and author 
of the parental concern definition of children’s programming quoted 
above, says that children who are provided with the opportunity of 
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Broadcaat'tnff , June 6, 1963, quoted in Wilson Dizard, Televisloni A 
World View (Syraciise, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1966). 
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vliSttlng high quality programs designed for them not only "come to 
no harm," but also that they "will gain some emotional and mental 
profit. And they will enjoy themselves."^ 

Are children's programs on weekday afternoons not shown 
over television in other countries as well? Or, as was reported 
several years ago,^ do they continue to devote much late afternoon 
and early evening time to programs for children? Do television 
networks in other countries present programs for children according 
to age groups? Do other coimtrles present informational programs 

3 

for children? Are there broadcasting systems in other countries which 
do not allow children to be e^osed to as much commercialism as 

they are exposed to on American television? ^ 

It was to answer these questions and many others that 
the National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting initiated this 

international coiiq>arison of children's television programming. \ 



^Jack Hargreaves, "The Children Brought Us Together," European 
Broadcasting Union Review . January 1970, p. 25. 

2 

Burton Paulu, Radio and Television Broadcasting on the European 
Continent (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1967). 

^J. D. flalloran and PRC Elliott in Television for Children and Young 
People (Geneva: European Broadcasting Union, 1970) present a 

discussion of informational programming for children and programming 
according to age groups that was helpful in formulating survey questions 
on these subjects. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CHILDREN'S TELEVISION IN THE DEMOCRACIES 
OF WESTERN EUROPE 



This Chapter reports on the operations of and guiding 
philosophy behind children's television in 12 nations of 
Western Europe — Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and West Germany. These countries were de- 
liberately chosen because each practices some form of democ- 
racy and free enterprise. As such, they were felt to be 
fairer comparisons with the United States than Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Portugal, Spain or Yugoslavia, all of whom 
create children's programs but are bound to different systems 
of government and economics. 
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A. FINDINGS 



These, In brief, are some of the Important characteristics 
of children's television in these European countries as described by 
the respective directors of these programs in responses to question- 
naires, personal and telephone Interviews.^ 

— No advertiser is allowed to sponsor a children’s pro- 
gram In any of the countries surveyed. 

— There are no commercials during children's programs 
on any national network except for England's ITV.^ 

— of these countries except Italy allows the hosts 

or hostesses on children's television to make any 
type of commercial for use on television. 

In some cases, they are further bound by formal or in- 
formal agreement not to lend their name to any promo- 
tion (except a worthy cause) In any media. 

— None of these countries or systems permits the sale 
of a children's program made by them for commercial 
purposes . ^ 

— Most of the represented networks have Individual chil- 
dren's departments. The few, who do not, have individu- 
als who coordinate nationally the work done by regional 
children ' s depar tmen t s . 

~ Each children's department is allocated a discrete 
budget . 

— These departments make approximately 58 percent of the 
children's hours they present (for 1970-1971). 

^Their names are listed In Appendix V,4. Information for England's 
ITV was gotten from Interviews with the regulatory Independent Tele- 
vision Authority's Head of Advertising Control and Supervisor of 
Children's programs. 

^Advertisements on ITV, however, are pre-screened by the ITA, whose 
powers will be discussed In greater detail below. 

^In rare Instances, programs made by Independent producers carried 
by a network will sell their name. But no mention of this or use 
of the name-bearing products Is ever seen on the screen* 

^A number of these children's departments also make programs for 
radio . 
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— All the nations reserve hours for children’s viewing. 
These tend to be in the late afternoon or early evening. 

Other hours are considered to have large numbers of 
children In the audience » and broadcasters,, therefore, 
are cautioned in one way or another not to present 
material "offensive" to them. 

— Although most of the networks have research departments, 
research done on the results or effects of children's 
programs is generally sporadic and informal. 



B. HISTORY 

The development of a virtually sales-free genre of chil- 
dren's television in Western Europe arose both from the European con- 
cern with the vulnerability of young people and, even more Importantly, 
their fear of a commercial takeover of a unique and powerful form of 
communications. Each of these countries, early in the establishment 
of television, decided that the sale of air time (if allowed at all) 
must be both totally separate from program content and carefully con- 
trolled.^ Buying time was to be no different from purchasing space in 
a newspaper. And to make certain of this separation of purse and pro- 
gram, each of those countries deciding in favor of air sales passed 
laws and/or created governmental or independent bodies to oversee 
advertising standards, content of commercials and, in some instances, 
distribution of revenues.^ 

England was the first of these nations to have commercial, 
or independent, television. The Television Act of 1954 that initiated 

^Advertising on Radio and TV (European Broadcasting Union, 1966), p.2. 
^See Appendix V, 3. 
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ITV had a "rough and stormy passage through Parliament." Members 
from both sides of the House feared a repetition of the consequences 
of American commercial radio. As an appeasement to these fears all 
sponsorship was banned in the original television enabling legisla- 
tion. ^ Wanting to further avoid the "excesses of Madison Avenue," 
the newly formed Independent Television Authority (that was to 
regulate ITV) appointed an advertising advisory committee (whose 
chairman and majority came from the councils of British advertising) 
to "translate the best standards of press ad'^ertising" for television. 
The resulting code* "The Principles of Television Advertising*" was 
published in 1955 — well before the start of independent television. 

^ven this was found to be not enough. Advertising on 
television was inescapable; it could not be skimmed over like that 
in a newspaper, and it was there to be seen and heard by everyone, 
old and young alike. If not properly constructed, it could be con- 
sidered an invasion of privacy. Furthermore, 'Viewers turned out to 
be much more literal in their approach to television advertising... 
(and this made) some of the conventional exaggerations and age-old 
advertising cliches .. .seem ridiculous and indefensible in sound and 
motion." All this led to a revision of approaches to sales on the 
medium and "firmer and more far-reaching controls" by the ITA. A 
system of copy control was developed to make certain that advertising 
was kept within the limits of "reasonable public opinion"^ — opinion 

fGraham, Archie (Head of Advertising Control, ITA) "Copy Control in 
Television Advertising" in Advertising and the Community . (U.of Man- 
chester Press* England: 1967). 

^Graham, Archie. "How Public Opinion Creates Standards". 

2 ?^ 
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that the ITA was considered to represent on behalf of the nation’s 
citizenry. 

XTV did not acquit itself well during Its first decade of 
life. With the exception of news, its performance was generally 
miserable (as documented by the Pilkington Report of 1963); its 
advertising and profits, excessive. This led to both a considerable 
shuffling of program companies and the passage by Parliament In 1964 
of a revised Television Act. The ITA already owned and maintained 
the transmitters (for which the 15 program companies pay rental 
fees) and had the ability to choose the program companies each six 
years. To these, the 1964 Act added complete control over the ITV 
schedule — both programs and advertisements. Now, no program can 
be aired without ITA consent in principle, and every advertisement 
(except short , locally made spots) has to be approved from copy to 
finished film before it can be broadcast.^ 

The ITV Code of Advertising and Standards Practices, 

1964 Television Act, and 40 other Acts of Parliament^ have created a 
system of "immediate accountability" with the full burden of proof of 
claim placed on the advertiser. If he feels the ITA to be unfair, he 

can sue it. So far no one has, however. This once-feared system, 
in the opinion of Archie Graham, Head of Advertising Control for the 

ITA, has turned into a "social asset" by protecting the public, 
improving self-control by the advertising industry, and raising the 

^These functions are summarized in Appendix V, 5. 

^These are listed in Appendix V, 6. 
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standards in all media in Great Britain.^ England’s advertising 

standards* thinks Graham, are now "the highest in the English- 

2 

speaking world." 

This bit of English history has a dual relationship to 
children's television in Europe. England by its action set a 
standard for commercial content. (Its BBC had already established a 
world reputation for its program content.) Austria* Finland, 

Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland, and West Germany, the 
other nations in this survey that permit the sale of air time, limit 
it to literally minutes a day. With the exception of England, these 
sal’es messages can only be seen at night, usually at three or four 
fixed intervals. None can Interrupt programs, again except England's 
ITV which allows an average of six minutes an hour during three 
natural breaks. And the XTA excludes commercials from news and 
public affairs, school and religious programs involving royalty or 
unusual circumstances. 

The evolution of the XTA also demonstrated that a mech* 
anism could be created to contain possible excesses of commercialism 
in television. With a clear legal mandate and an independent source 
of Income,^ the ITA can easily demand "responsible" programs in 
return for the privileged use of a public facility. Thus, the XTV 

•^GrahMi, Archie. "Copy Control in Advertising," p.2. 

^"Advertising Reformed, Says TV Controller" Times (London), 

April 7, 1971, p.3. 

^See Appendix V, 3. 

^Some 99 percent of the XTA annual budget comes from the rental fees 
of its transmitters. 
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companies must make and broadcast each year a certain number of 
school,^ religious, news and public affairs programming for which 
they will receive no iffimediate remuneration. By its actions, England 
was eventually able to sustain a commercial television service quite 
different from that in the United States, making Europe's most ex- 
tensive profit-making experience in the medium in Itself an excep- 
tion from any others in the world. 

In Europe, then, the public Interest was seen to be the 
predominant consideration in the operation of television. With this 
attitude, it is a small, not radical, step to make further allowances 
in the case of children. 

C. THE ATMOSPHERE 

As a result, children's television in Western Europe is 
for children. That is its sole purpose although, as shall be dis- 
cussed later, this is interpreted differently in the various coun- 
tries. To Keep it this way, no commercials can be shown during the 
programs (except for England's ITV); within programs, no product can 
be used by brand name, excluding those rare exceptions when the brand 
name has become synonomous with the generic term (with the sole ex- 
ception of Italy). No person appearing regularly in a children's 
program can make any TV commercials (this can include advertisements 

^ITV stations broadcast an average of nine hours per week of school 
programs during the school year. They are made by the special school 
departments maintained by five of the 15 program companies at annual 
cost, in 1970-71, of about $1,200,000. 
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In other media, too) and the name of a network or station-originated 

1 & 2 

program is not for sale or use elsewhere . 

The difference In atmosphere can be seen in the way that 
the British have adopted ’’Romper Room," the program for pre-school 
children. 

In the United States, the program makes great use of pro 
products with the same name, and its "teacher’’ hostesses regularly 
deliver commercials. The format is sold to some 60 stations outside 
America; yet, in the British Isles, the program is broadcast without 
mention or use of "Romper Room" products, or the practice of hostess™ 
delivered advertisements . 

Most children's departments expect their performers to 
voluntarily refrain from exploiting their position. It takes the 
form of an understanding which, if broken, could result in the loss 
of the job. Unwilling to chance a risk, however, others will re- 
quire the signing of an agreement to that effect. 

Because, as indicated, Austria, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Switzerland and Western Germany allow so few com- 
mercials, only a very small number are likely to be for children’s 

^There are rare exceptions j The BBC sometimes issues books based 
on the contents of children's programs. These are made subsequent 
to the shows and mentioned once or twice on the air . Proceeds go 

to a general program fund. 

"Magic Ro\jndabout,"a popular A-mlnute animated aeries seen in 
France and Great Britain has sold its name to toy, cereal, book 
and other makers of children's products. It is an Independent 
production firm, however, and the products are never mentioned on 

the air. 

2This information is listed by nation in Appendix II, 1. 

or* 



consumer goods. Without exception, these ads are all broadcast 
during the evening; hence, adult-viewing hours. It would seem then, 
that this practice was designed both to avoid appeal to a "child’s 
ucitural credulity," a phrase often used in advertising codes or 
broadcast laws, and to discourage children from making "...themselves 
a nuisance in the interests of a particular product or service..."^ 

D. THE ATTITUDES 

Audience and Purpose of Programs 

Although television viewing in Western Europe is increasing 
it still does not occupy the number of hours of an average adult’s 
time as it does in the Hnited States. Most of the countries here re- 
serve their morning and early afternoon hours for school programs, 
their late afternoon or early evening hours for children's programs, 
their evening hours for adults, and sign off before midnight.^ 
England’s BBC 1 and ITV, and Italy’s Primo Programmo had the highest 
weekly totals of tho responding networks. Their average of 85-90 
hours is far less than the 120—130 hours a week of many American 
stations. If the adults watch less, it follows that the children 
will too. 

How much children watch — whether, Indeed, they should 
watch at all — affects the individual nation's program concepts. 

ICode of Advertising Standards and Practices of the ITA. Appendix V,7 
"Advertising and Children," Paragraph (e). 

^Thls selective use of the TV day has probably contributed to the 
on-going popularity and strength of radio in Europe. 

^Remember, that the overwhelming majority of American programs are 
for adults, \diile those in Europe are apportioned for the purposes 
stated. 
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The Germans and Dutch do virtually no programming for the under-fives; 
the Austri«;ns only an optimistic five-minute bedtime story each week- 
day evening. Only the BBC and Italy do more than 2 hours of programs 
for this group a week. In contrast with the inference that the 
Germans and Dutch may consider television unsuitable (or unnecessary) 
for the little ones, the BBC accepts the fact of their fascination 
with the medium. They also see it as a way for expanding the pre- 
schooler's world, of providing him with a substitute for the nursery 
school activities now available to only 10 percent of that nation's 
children. 

Most of the programs in this survey were made for the 
six to 13 year-olds. Although it was interested only in youngsters 
under 13, it did find programming for teenagers. But here again, the 
philosophies differed. The Scandinavians, Danes and Dutch recognize 
this as a valid program group, while the BBC has no formal youth 
division and does only occasional series for those over 10. By the 
age cf 12, they believe, "most children want to choose their viewing 
from the whole range of adult programs and (the BBC) should not 
widen the generation gap by fncucing attention on special programs 
for young people."^ 

Generally, however, it is fair to say that Europeans 
would prefer television to be sparingly used by children. For this 
reason, it is usually seen by its creators to serve a purpose. 

Whether to entertain or to educate, those overlapping and indefinable 
terms, is very much a function of culture and definitionf 

^Slms, Monica. "BBC Television Children's Programs" 

European Broadcasting Union Review (May 1971), p. 3. 
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Messrs. Mathleu and Vemmer, who lead the French and Danish services 

for children, tend to be quite literal In their approach. Danish 

programs for the young are apt to include a ’•message"; the French try 

to educate whenever possible, though not in the case of the very 

young. The BBC philosophy is to present children with a "balanced 

diet" of entertaining and stimulating programs. 

Says Monica Sims, Director; 

‘•We are not interested In providing moving 
wallpaper to keep (children) .. .quiet. . .we do 
all we can to stimulate individual thought 
and action." 

Yet Miss Sims (and the ITV seems to have followed the BBC’s example) 
feels this can best be achieved In programs that are both amusing and 
educational — in the largest sense of that term. "We must admit that 
the competitive situation means we have no ready-made captive audience," 
she goes on, "and that children are tired at the end of the day." 

Her producers take account of both factors by presenting their 
material (as serious ag it may be) in a light-hearted, fast-moving way.^ 
Times of Broadcast 

Though the intentions of programs may be a function of cul- 
ture, personalities and luck, the Europeans are quite definite about 
the times for children's programs. With the exception of Denmark and 
England, who both schedule children's shows in the late morning (on BBC 2) 

and early afternoon, the late afternoon or early evening hours are gen- 

2 

erally reserved for children. Children have returned home from school 
then, and the programmers and/or supervising agencies have taken pre- 
cautions to make certain the material on television at that time is 

Sims, Monica* "BBC Television Children's Programs," 

^ E uropean Broadcasting Review (Hay 1971), p. 2. 

^ This information summarized in Appendix II, 4. 

ERIC 
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appropriate. This doesn’t necessarily mean daily fare but a constant 
awareness that material broadcast may be seen by great numbers of 
children.^ 

Not all these nations broadcast children's programs each 
day. Austria, France j Ireland and The Netherlands, for example, pre- 
fer 1:30 to 2:45 hour blocks from one to three times a week. The 
children's hour will vary from country to country, starting as 
early as 9:45 a.m. (Denmark) or as late as 7:00 p.m. (France's 2nd 
chains) . 

There is no equivalent of the Saturday morning cartoon 

hours anywhere in Europe. 

Family Viewing 

The Europeans nourish the ideal of family viewing and a 
few countries go so far as to combine their family and children's 
departments into one. The workday in Norway, for example, ends at 
4:00 p.m,, and the children's hour (or rather, half-hour) is slotted 
for 6:00-6:30 when everyone, having supped and perhaps even have had 
a catnap, is free io watch together. The French and Swedes also 
schedule a comparatively late children's period. In addition, 

Austria, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Ireland, and The Netherlands 
m a ke programs for broadcast on either Saturday or Sunday afternoon, 
when they think both parents and children may be watching. 

ilhis admonition la sometimes formalized. Britain's ITA requires one 
hour between 4:00-6:00 p.m. each weekday be for children and that the 
other not be "offensive” to them in any way. An additional half-hour 
must be broadcast for children on Sunday and 30 minutes of "appropriate," 
though not exclusively children’s program on Saturday. 

2This does not Include programs such as sports, which could certainly 
be regarded as "family'' viewitg, but are not mAde for that purpose. 

er|c 30 
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Undoubtedly the oldest program of this type is BBC*s **Watch With Mother," 
that has been running 18 years on that assumption. 

Special Programs 

By and large, children *s programs mean those for the average, 
hes:Tthy child. Some cultural difference is injected by films or pro- 
grams gotten from another country Ceveryone belongs to the European 
Broadcast Union, EBU, and this facilitates exchange). Once in a great 
while, a program is made for a special group. BBC’s "Vision On," a 
brilliant excursion into every conceivable visual device, was original- 
ly made for deaf children. It soon proved to be so popular that it 
extended its mission to include all children. Although it still does 
this with the use of minimal language, words are translated into hand- 
language for those without hearing. 

Television Is seen to have unusual virtue during the school 
holiday seasons. Many of the responding nations increase their pro- 
gramming for the young then (at least, in the case of France), and try 
to make it more challenging than the daily go-round. 

E. THE ORGANIZATIONS 

Most European television systems have distinct children’s 
departments. Some of these, as previously stated, may also be re- 
sponsible for youth and family programs. In Ireland, the Children’s 
Director also oversees Irish language programs. When the network is 
comprised of individual stations, as in Germany’s ABD, or program 
companies,^ as in England’s ITV, the children’s programs will actually 

iThey are called program companies because that is their main function. 
They do not own transmitters; they can sell time but only for a partic- 
^ ular time slot. This practice is supposed to preserve program integrity. 
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be the combined efforts of various children's units in separate cities, 
working together to share the responsibility. In Britain, six of 
the country's 15 program companies have children's departments; their 
work is coordinated in bi~ or tri-monthly meetings at the ITA London 
headquarters that has a person responsible for that area. ABD. simi- 
larly, appoints a coordinator who helps select the daily programs 
that will be seen on the ARD network.^ 

The more centralized broadcast organizations, such as 
France's ORTF or the BBC, will have a single group doing the programs 
even though they might each operate on two channels. Sweden's two 
channels, on the other hand, are competitive bodies, each doing its 
individual programming with different people. The latter reflects a 
feeling that some competition can be healthy and useful (Sweden is 
totally non-commercial); the former, as the BBC is fond of saying, 
shows that competition only breeds similarity^ and that its two 
channels will be programmed to complement each other. (Of course, 

the BBC competes heavily with ITV.) 

Small or large, single or double-channeled, none is without 

its type of children's department. Belgium and Switzerland have sep- 
arate divisions for each of their language groups;^ the BBC does 

iThe average German has four TV choices: ARD network (Deutches 

Fernsehen) or first channel; ZDF (Zweitches Deutches Fernsehen) or 
second channel; the material presented by his area's TV; five ot 
1-bp ARD stations also cooperate in the making of three hours of cul- 
tural programs (or Third Program) shown during' the evenings on t e 

third channel. 

^Anyone who watches English TV sees the truth in this. For it is 
usually the BBC that is the innovator of program types. 

3a 1 though Switzerland has divisions that broadcast in French, German 
and Italian for children, it has none for its native language of Romansh 
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occasional programs in Welsh; and the Irish, in Gaelic. Undoubtedly, 
the most involved procedure is that in the Netherlands. Dutch Tele- 
vision Is a consortium of some six member-subscriber groups,^ who 
share time on the two channels and the television license fees in pro- 
portion to their membership. Scheduling is coordinated by the NOS 
(Netherland Broadcast Foundation) that also acts as a service agency 
to these groups and produces about 40 percent of all Dutch programs. 

Only AVRO, KRO and NCRV have special children’s departments, each 
with a staff of two to six persons. The other groups, however, may 
occasionally produce children's programs as well, and the whole 
business is coordinated by individuals from each group who work with 
an overall coordinator, hired by Netherlands Radio. In this way, 
duplication is avoided and the various interests of the subscriber 
groups served. 

The BBC, whose children's programs represent 10 percent of 
all BBC production, has the largest unit: Its staff of 80 produce 

some 90 percent of the average of 11 hours shown weekly for this 
audience. This Includes 35 producers, 32 administrators, a graphics 
unit of five (including a photographer), and a staff of eight that 

^They are: AVRO-General Society for Radio-TV (Fairly general represents' 

KRO-Catholic Group . tion) . 

NCRV-National Christian Society 

VARA-Workers Radio Amateur Society (Trade Unionists) . 

TROS-General, left-urban membership. 

VPRO-Anarchlst, "Hippie" membership. 

A group must have at least 100,000 members to be given permanent 
funds and air time. Any group bringing the Cultural Ministry a peti- 
tion with 15,000 names will be given a year’s probation (and air time) 
in which to raise its membership to 100,000. 
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does nothing but answer the letters sent to its very popular "Blue 
Peter" program.^ The 1970-71 budget came to 1,500,000 pounds, or 
$3,600,000, and an average cost of 2500 pounds or $6,000 per hour, a 
figure kept low by the use of repeats of programs of former years. 

By American standards, the figure is misleading, and one would have 

9 

to at least double or triple it for a more accurate equivalent. 

Yet another procedure for producing children's programs is 
that of Sx^eden's Channel One. It has what might be considered to be 
a core-administration or advisory staff. Anyone is Invited to sub- 
mit ideas or to produce; the advisors coordinate and follow through. 
At the moment (spring 1971), 20 individuals are Involved in children’s 
television. Denmark follows the same open policy, although It employs 
18 full-time producers and makes great use of others on short-term 
contract. 

All the departments save Finland's and Italy's produce at 
least one-half of their material ... from two to ten hours a week. Not 
all respondents could or would give budget figures. Those that did, 
however, ranged from $43,600 to $3,600,000 for the 1970-71 fiscal year. 
Such figures should only suggest costs and priorities: they should 

be regarded cautiously since, most probably, they represent overhead 
costs that do not include operating figures. To equate them to 
American costs, each would have to be doubled or tripled. What the 
figures do indicate, though, is a recognition that, although perhaps 
children should not watch television, they do. And because of this, 

^More about "Blue Peter" on the following pages. 

^Detailed information on production capabilities and budgets in 
Appendix II, 3. 



a national broadcast organization Is legally and morally bound to 
provide them with special programs . 

F. QUALIFICATIONS 

A combination of technical skills, some knowledge and 
understanding of children and education, and a general Interest in the 
field seem to be the main requirements for working In European chil- 
dren’s television.^ Although a few respondents felt the question of 
qualifications difficult to answer (the Austrian director felt it 
impossible to theorize on such a practical matter) , most had no trou- 
ble in defining the **know-how" (the cogent requirements of the ARD 
director) necessary for children’s television. Those countries with 
the least facilities for training tended to emphasize technical exper- 
tise most. 

In several of the countries, producers of children’s tele- 
vision were said to be generally young, and their tenure In the depart 
ment only a few years. Children’s television in these lands. It would 
seem, serves as a training ground. At the other extreme, the BBC re- 
quires its producers and directors to have had prior experience in 
television as well as some in either education, writing or theatre 
for children. Before the BBC hires an individual for these positions, 
he or she must indicate a commitment to the field. (The ’’Blue Peter” 
editor and executive producer have been with the program its entire 
12 years.) 



^These are listed by country in Appendix II, 5. 

Cf. with Australian commercial television qualifications in Appendix I 
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Most of the countries combine the director-producer func- 
tions and depend on outside experts for program content. The Ds-nes 
use much short-term help; the Italians prefer to either commission or 
buy outright a majority of their programs. The BBC, again differing 
from the usual pattern, expects its producers and occasionally its 
directors to write. They will use outside experts only as advisors — 
and that not too frequently. Every one of their programs is fully 
scripted and rehearsed; there is no ad-hoc programming in their chil- 
dren's television. 

Of the participating networks, the output of the BBC has 
a high reputation for its variety and quality — a point worth noting 
because its children’s unit also appears to be the most difficult to 
enter. Unfortunately, in Europe, as elsewhere, working for children 
does not carry the prestige of news or cultural programming, fcr ex- 
ample. Because the BBC commands enormous respect as an institution 
(rivaled only by the foreign service), it continually attracts compe- 
tent and responsible people to its folds — a status of association 
that washes into all departments. In children's television, the status 
is heightened by clearly defined qualifications, definite p'rogramming 
goals anu dally examples of carefully conceived and expertly « xo- 
cuted programs. Excellence is the best guarantee for continued ex- 
cellence, since adults, like children, tend to Imitate or ••nttrr what 
they see. 

Despite the status bloc^, children's television in Furope 
is carr-*ed on in an atmosphere freed from irrelevant or devastating 
pressure’s. And, at least three of the respondents Indicated a growing 
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appreciation of their work by a proposed increase in their budget 
for the 1971—72 fiscal year. 

G. RESEARC H 

Virtually all the responding networks have facilities for 
research within their organizations. Soiae of these departments' work, 
— the Swedes, French, Finns — is highly regarded. Not many of 

their efforts, however, are devoted to much other than audience 
response. 

The research that is conducted by the individual children's 
departments tends to be informal — follow-up telephone calls, visits 
to classrooms, occasional questionnaires. Wlien in-depth analyses are 
required, a few have them commissioned from outside sources. The 
University of Leicester's Center for Mass Communications, for example, 
has been hired to do examinations of a children's news show done by 
Danish television. The same group did a comparison of the perceptions 
of children and children's television producers of "Blue Peter" as a 
part of an European Broadcasting Union Workshop, held in London, 
February 1968.^ 

The Prix Jeunesse, a group located in Munich created for 
the promotion and commendation of quality children's television, has 
been responsible for the few pieces of European research investigating 
children's perceptions of television. In 1964, 1966, and 1968, it 
initiated these studies by asking several nations (five each in 1966 
and 1968) to dissect children's reactions to prize-winning films. 

iThe former is not published. Halloren, J.D. & Noble, G. "Researcher- 
Producer Co-operation," Appendix C, pp. 64-76. Television Research Com- 
mittee Second Progress Report and Recommendations (Leicester Univers 1 ty 
Press: 1969). 
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Ranging from the obvious to the highly sophisticated, the studies 
demonstrated with a variety of approaches that children’s understand”* 
ing, liking, and perception of a film will differ according to age, 
sex, class and Intelligence. They suggested that an adult’s judgment 
may not coircide with that of a child's. More significantly, they 
point to the inordinately difficult task of making programs for chil- 
dren of different ages and circumstances, and the even more difficult 
task of finding the people and creating the atmosphere for the purpose. 
Whether or not the research has had an influence on the Europeans is 
impossible to determine. The specific research mentioned above did 
result in some immediate changes. 

Researchers like to refer to the examples above as 
"effectiveness" work — or short-term results. Studies into 
"effects" or long-term results of the medium on children have yet to 
be made, unfortunately. 

H. THE PROGRAMS^ 

This review of European children’s television was mean to 
describe the conditions and philosophies of children’s programs 
rather than the shows themselves. Yet a random sampling of program 
types might give the reader an inkling of the kinds of programs done 
for children under 13 in these countries. 

For the little ones, everyone has their version of stories, 
told or animated. Perhaps the most accomplished of this genre is 
BBC’s "Jackanory , " A theme a week is handled by a different person, 

iMuch more will be said about the English programs than the others 
since the writer has had an opportunity to watch them for nearly one 
year. 
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often a not:ed actor or actress. With the different stories, the 
scenes change accordingly: tales of the exploits of a king emanate 

from the presumed ruins of a castle; folk tales from Africa are told 
In a wild setting; those about fire engines, from the vehicles; and 
those on a contemporary* topic, illustrated with photographs instead of 
the customary drawings. The focus is on the telling , and the format 
allows for a wealth of people and ideas. 

Germany will often ask a noted writer of children’s 
stories (Paul Schalluck is a favorite) to either dramatize one of his 
books or write an original TV play for children. The Germans have 
developed puppetry to a high art and often feature It In the pre-school 
programs — as indeed do many others. 

BBC’s two series for under-fives, ’’Watch With Mother” and 
’’Playschool” have been on the air for 18 and 8 years, respectively. 

The latter features two hosts, always a man and a woman, chosen from 
the dozen or so who share the assignment. Versions of this program 
have been seen in Australia, Austria, Norway, Italy, and Switzerland, 
who will sometimes share film and co-production with each other. 

For the 6-13 year-olds, the diet tends to be a mixture 
of information and entertainment. The Germans and Swiss are known 
for the d 7 .*amas they make for this age; the English have developed a 
format of classical and mystery series to jibe with the fascination 
of that age for the unliaiown, while the BBC’s ”Ask Aspel” does just the 
opposite, rt is a program of the most often requested bits of pro- 
grams shown the previous week along with a visitor from the world of 
television, such as a make-rp man who will tell the audience more 
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about its workings. Other programs, for example, ITV*s "Origami” and 
"Magpie" will combine information, instruction and entertainment. 

The relative proximity of these nations facilitates occa- 
sional attempts to show how others live. The schedules are dotted 
with films or animations from other countries, whose acquisition is 
made easier by the membership they all share in the European Broad- 
casting Union. The s^^rlng schedule of WDR in Cologne, Germany, for 
example, featured a film about a family trying to survive in Bogota, 
as well as two-art films from Russia. BBC^s "If You Were Me" did one 
better by actually photographing English children as they exchanged 
visits with youngsters in Turkey, Tunisia, Yugoslavia, Holland, Italy 
and Bavaria. The result was a personalized version of cultural dif- 
ferences and similarities, seen from the children's viewpoint. Pro- 
duction was shared by the participating countries. 

The interest in combining entertainment with information 
itself creates new formats: Denmark has pioneered in the creation of 

a weekly news program for chlldrenj France's "Colorix,'' a potpurrl, 
will often film Interesting adults and youngsters on location; Germany's 
ABD's "Svchlager Fur Schapporren" inserts the outside world into the 
context of a disc Jockey's studio, a DJ and his puppet rabbit. The 
BBC's "Blue Peter" and ITV's "Magpie" (very much an Imitation of the 
former) roam the country and world for topics. 

m addition to the types of programs just described, cartoon 
series , light comedies , or series like Flipper are also found on the 
schedules of the countries surveyed. 
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Participation and Involvement 

Most of the directors wmld agree that mere exposure to 
ideas, news, culture, etc. is only a rudimentary use of television. 
They would prefer a program to stimulate a child to learn or do 
things for him or herself. Some of these programs deliberately are 
structured to open the pathway to the child's involvement. In this 
connection, a special word is in order about the BBC's remarkable 
"Blue Peter" program for 6-10 year-olds. 

Since 1958, "Blue Peter" has been seen by British children 
in two 25-minute segments a week. Its three hosts (better known as 
John, Peter and Valerie) are likely to be seen on, at, during, or in 

almost anything under the sun. Orce each year the "Blue Peter" team 

travels to another country, films for several weeks and uses the 
material throughout the next year. Half the program ideas come from 
the children themselves, whose letters (as earlier indicated) are 
personally answered by an eight-person staff. Its contests have in- 
spired as many as one-half million entries. 

Nothing so dramatizes the pnilosophy and Impact of this 
program, however, as the response to their annual Christmas appeal. 
Each year a specific goal is set to which children can contribute 
easily found objects such as stamps, tin foil, toy cars — - never 

money. Over the past six years, proceeds from the sale of these 

items have bought: two guide dogs for the blind; a tractor and 

agricultural equipment for a farm school in East Africa; four in- 
shore rescue boats Cthat have since been used to save 104 lives) ; 
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three houses to convert into six apartments for homeless families; 
three hospital trucks, six emergency doctors* cars and medical sup- 
plies for the victims of the war between Nigeria and Biafra; four 
buses for old people with wheelchairs and equipment to help the house- 
hold; three trailer-campers and a log cabin for use on vacations for 
700 deprived children each year. Needless to say, each appeal has 
always exceeded its goal, once by 14 times. . 

Other European programs encourage different types of 
participation; BBC*s ”Vision On,** originally made for the deaf, 
features children’s art work and films. When an ORTF program sug- 
gested a book and posed questions based on its reading, it was 
greeted with three tons* worth of answers. The BBC runs an annual 
film contest for those under 16. The Prize: an opportunity to di- 

rect an actual BBC film crew. 

Participation; Use of Children on Camera 
While all the children’s directors might agree on the 
virtue of involving children and encouraging their responses, their 
attitudes on the use of children as talent are not as unanimous. The 
Dutch, for example, make a practice of using as many young children as 
possible, especially in their shows for teenagers. The Germans will 
use child actors or young singers, but the English are reluctant to 
use the young as hosts or entertainers because, as Niss Sims states, 
they ”. ..do not wish to exploit or over-praise immature talent for the 
envy of other children. . .or the entertainment of adults...”^ 

^Slms, Monica. "BBC Television Children’s Programs" 

European Broadcasting Union Review (May 1971), p. 3. 
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Children will be seen on English programs aplenty, however. If they 
have distinguished themselves in some way by being a contest winner, 
the year’s best of something, etc. Young people are also seen as 
participants in science or quiz programs. (A number of countries have 
their version of the American "College Bowl." Some of these are for 
high schoolers; others may include the whole family.) 

Use of the children in an audience or as part of a program 
also has differing opinions. Some of the story-telling hours will 
show a reader and children but most programmers seem to prefer the 
reader to engage the home audience by looking directly at "them” 
in the camera. 

Selection. Creation and Continuation of Programs 

Di the favorable atmosphere of European children's tele- 
vision, a program and its creators can be given time to develop an 
idea and an audience. Where broadcasting is a quasi-monopolistic 
situation, as in France, Norway, Denmark, the size of an audience is 
a moot point: if children are to watch, they have but one choice 

Cat least in their native language) , 

Programs, then, are created and continue at the collective 
judgment of the children's departments, their respective super! ors, 
and budgetary allowances. (Some departments, such as that at ORTF, 
will also consult a special advisory body in those decisions.) Such 
situations, however, can lead to stagnation, and a number of countries 
make it a policy- to make some pilot programs each year, while sub- 
jecting the others to a rigid review. 
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Since the audience changes so quickly, the children's 
producer has the advantage of being able to stretch Ms material. 

He can repeat his vintage programs. In Europe, he has another advan- 
tage in the frequent EBU meetings of producers of children's tele- 
vision, where concepts are exchanged and programs shown. Finally, 
he has the mental security of knowing his programs will be measured 
by something other than just an immediate audience rating. 

The riA, the reader will recall, takes precautions 
against the loss of children's programs by prescribing a certain 
number of hours for that purpose each week. At the time of writing, 
the ITA was urging the development of a regular series for pre- 
schoolers. 

r. VIOLENCE 

Most of the countries surveyed deal with the Issue of 
violence allusively; they recognize Its existence, the difficulty of 
definition, and Its ambiguity. All this does not stop them from 
also acknowledging a possible impact of the broadcast of violence on 
an immature part of the audience. Basically, their resolution Is to 
treat violence by time and context. Radio Nederlands and the BBC 
seem to cut the broadcast day Into two parts: before and after 9 p.m. , 

and before that time. They say to their producers: "Beware that 
children might be watching in large numbers." This is not to suggest 
that they proscribe subject matter, only that they urge caution In 
the way it is presented. CThe BBC does not allow violent scenes on 
its early news programs.) After 9 p.m. is clearly labeled "adult time", 
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and from then, one Is likely to see the whole of adult topics and 
situations.. CVlolence and sex seem to repres^t poles of human 
reactions, and in Europe, one Is more apt to see sex on the screen 
than violence. Much of the latter, in fact, us?ially comes in 
Mar lean series.} 

Other countries have codes or laws on the broadcasting 
of violence with words to the effect that good judgment should be 
exercised in the selection and display of program contents, and that 
nothing should be presented that could be construed to offend any 
group or minority in the land. Germany prohibits the glorification 
of violence. 

England is much more explicit. Although both the ITA and 
the BBC admit the "difficulty and undesirability of (being) dogmatic 
about the subject," they do not feel that talk of "common sense and 

good taste"^ is enough. Both have detailed guidelines they hope will 
help "...avoid harm on the one hand... (and not) impoverish or 
emasculate. . .material on the other." ^ These twe codes are both com" 
plete and thoughtful; each contains suggestions for both children’s 

•a 

and adult programming. 

But the final guarantee for precaution In England lies In 
the power of the Independent Television Authority and the BBC Beard 
of Governors, — each of whom has the ultimate responsibility for 
the programs carried on ITV and BBC, and the authority to take programs 
off the air. Although this is very, very rarely done, the ITA has, 

1 & 2»»bbc-TV Code of Practice on Violence lit Television Programs," Ps.l4- 
16. Published in Control of Subject Matter in BBC Programs. 

^Appendix IT, Chart 4, has both the BBC and ITV Violence Codes in their 

entirety. 
o 
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on at lea&t one occasion, ordered the cessation of one series for 
’'excessive vlolence**^ and the broadcast of others at later tines 
because their contents were felt to be inappropriate for young 
viewers . 

Despite Its difficulties and prescriptions, the inclusion 
of violence, or anything else, is finally a matter of judgment. It 
is hardly likely in the European atmosphere of children's television 
that violence will be used for its own sake or for the "crowd- 
catching" purpose of which it has so often been accused in American 
commercial TV. Rather, the selection of content becomes more a mat- 
ter of interpretation of childhood, its necessities and capabilities 
for development -- a variation of the fantasy versus reality approach 
to programming. 

Does a programmer continually "protect” his viewers by 
presenting an always safe, sentimental world? Or must television, 
along with its justifiably free flights of fancy, also concentrate 
on life's changes, mysteries, complexities, even its fears, albeit in 
ways children can tolerate and understand? To some, sentiment is 
the companion of exploitation in that both play on the innocence o^. 
children and neither is an attitude that respects or is willing to 
use the child's natural intelligence or curiosity. This is where the 
judicious use of fantasy and reality is so Important. The unthink- 
able is perfectly plausible to a young mind vdien it is within the 
context of an unreal world. Put in an everyday setting, it can 
become unbearable. BBC is particularly concerned with the 

distinct separation of reality and fantasy — to the point where 
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the hosts of pre-school programs will occasionally be photographed in 
their own homes so that children will not think them to live on the 
TV sets. 



II 



. . .Our responsibility. . .includes helping 
children to face the realities, sadness, and 
evil in life. . .As producers of programs for 
children, it is our responsibility to provide 
all kinds of emotional experience, especially 
for children from deprived homes who depend on 
television not only for escape and security but 
for a stimulus and extensions of experience...”^ 



Judgment then becomes a matter of staff choice, atmos- 
phere and expectations. The European children's departments are for- 



tunate; their job is clear. It is to make programs for children. 
They have not to satisfy an eternal need for larger and larger audi- 
ences; they have not to bow to an advertisers ' s demands, or to roam 



the country or world for funds. They can afford to concentrate on 
the task of how best to use television for the young. Although 
national attitudes and Individual budgets will Invariably affect the 
end product, no one can ever accuse the makers of children's tele- 
vision in these twelve European nations of having anything but their 
audience's Interests at heart. 



^Sims, Monica. "BBC Television Children's Programs" 
European Broadcasting Union Review (May 1971), p. 3. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CHILDREN’S TELEVISION IN 
CANADA, JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 



This Chapter reports on programs presented espe- 
cially for children on television networks in Canada, Japan 
and the United States. A comparison of television programming 
in these countries is of particular interest not only because 
these countries share comparable forms of governmental and 
economic institutions but also because the organizations of 
the broadcasting' industry in these coxintries is relatively 
similar. There era many differences among the broadcasting 
industries of these three countries, but Canada, Japan and 
the United States all share two fundamental elements in the 
organization of their broadcasting industries. In all three 
countries, advertising revenues are the primary source of 
support, and in all three countries the predominant structure 
is for one of several competing national networks to provide 
television programming to its local affiliate privately owned 
television stations. 
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A. FINDINGS 



These, in brief, are the chief findings of a comparative 
analysis of children’s television programming in Canada, Japan and 
the United States based on responses to a survey form completed by 
all Canadian and Japanese networks and by the Public Broadcasting 
Service in the United States, and from network press releases and 
informal industry sources for information about the three American 
commercial networks.^ 

— While a variety of programs for children is presented 
on weekday afternoons in Canada and Japan, the United 
States has no weekday afternoon network children's 
programs whatsoever. 

— Only the United States has more advertising on children's 
programming than on adult evening programming. In fact, 
the United States commercial networks allow 60 percent 
more minutes of advertising per hour during children's 
programs than during adult evening programs. 

— There is at least twice as much advertising on United 
States commercial television network children's 
programming as there is on any of the networks in Canada 
and Japan that carry advertising. 

— While most children's programs in Canada and Japan are 
presented especially for pre-school or elementary school 
children, most American children's programming does 
not distinguish between age groups of children. 

— While both Canada and Japan each have two networks that 
present school programming that can be viewed at home, 
the United States has no instructional material presented 
on any commercial network. 



^The Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company 
declined to complete the survey form. The American Broadcasting 
Company returned its survey form too late to be included in the study. 
Programming information for all networks except the three American 
commercial networks is based on a sample week in April 1971. Program- 
ming information for the three American commercial networks, based on 
Spring 1971 press releases of the networks, is for the first week of 
October 1971. The promises for the future of the. three American net- 
works were thus compared to the current performance of television net- 
Q works in Canada and Japan. 
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In all three countries, research about particular 
children's television programs is limited primarily 
to studies of size of audience. Decisions to cancel 
programs and begin new ones are made on the basis of 
popularity of the program and availability of alter- 
nate material. The one exception is the extensive 
research done during the production and evaluation 
of the award-winning public television program, 

"Sesame Street." 

The three American commercial networks, by introducing 
from one to two hours each of informational children's 
television programming in Autumn 1971, will begin to 
catch up to the level of informational programming 
offered by television networks in Canada and Japan. 

The American commercial networks will not be setting 
an example for networks in Canada and Japan, but rather 
will be following their example. 



B . EXTENT OF CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMING 



Differences in the extent of children's programming aired /s 

in various countries might result from technological and/or economic 
factors. But in comparing television programming in Canada, Japan and 
the United States, systems of broadcasting which are roughly similar 
are being considered. Not only are Japan and Canada close allies of 
the United States, they are the ntmiber one and number two trading 

partners of the United States.^ j 

Particularly, the distribution of television sets and the ^ 

ownership of television stations in the three countries follow fairly 
corresponding patterns. In all three countries, over 96 percent of 
all households have television sets. And in all three countries 
only a minority of television broadcasting stations are not privately 
owned. In the United States, 196 out of 892 stations are non- commercial* 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of International Commerce, 
United States Foreign Trade Annual 1963-69? Overseas Business Report 
(OBR 70-3, March 1970). 
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In Japan, 71 out of 155 stations are non-connnercial . And, In Canada, 

18 out of 76 stations are non-commercial.^ 

Though Wilson Dlzard may be correct In saying, "It has 
been the European rather than the American example which has set the 
specific pattern of television administrative deve-Topment throughout 
the world,"^ in the cases of Japan and Canada, the American system of 
predominantly private ownership of broadcasting stations has been 
adopted. 

A significant difference between Japan and Canada on the one 
hand, and the United States on the other, is that Canada and Japan 
have developed systems for nationally networked television programs 
that are not produced from advertising revenue. In Japan, NHK, the 
largest television network in the world, is wholly government supported. 
In Canada, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which carries 
advertising but receives the majority of its resources from the 
Canadian government, has the majority of the private television 
stations in the country as its network affiliates. 

Public broadcasting in the United States is by no means 
equivalent to NHK or CBC. First, because broadcast signals from 
Public Broadcasting Service aflliates cannot be received as 
clearly as signals from commercial stations by television viewers even 




■^Broadcasting Yearbook 1971, "Canadian Broadcasting Company 1969-70 
Annual Report," and "NET Television Network, Japan, 1970." The 
number of telc'^sion stations in Cai?ada and Japan might appear to be 
surprisingly low until it is noticed that both countries have more 
extensive systems of low-power transmitters and translators than does 
the United States* 

n 

Dizard, Wilson P. Television; A World View (Syracuse, New York; 
Syracuse University Press, 1966). 
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in major cities such as Los Angeles, Washington, D.C. , and Cleveland 
owing to the inferior frequencies allocated to public broadcasting 
stations; and second and more io^ortant, because broadcast revenue 
from sources other than advertising is far srjjaller in the United 
States than in Canada imd Japan. What little there is, is distributed 
broadly around the country rather than being concentrated on national 
production centers as occurs in Canada and Japan. It should also be 
noted that the United States commits a smaller portion of its gross 
national product than do Canada and Japan to television which is not 
supported by advertising revenues.^ 

In absolute terms, even though the gross national product 
of the United States is five times as great as Japan and ten times 
as great as Canada, the amount of money that the United States spends 
to sustain non-commercial television is much smaller than that spent 
by the other two countries. Therefore, the allocation of substantial 
funds by Canada and Japan to free parts of their television systems 
from having to depend on advertising revenues may well account for 
the difference in the extent of children’s programming between these two 
countries and the United States* Figure 2 in Appendix IV shows that 
all Canadian stations recel'V'e revenues from advertising. But the CBC, 
whose affiliates include a majority of the private television stations 
in the country, is not dependent upon advertising dollars for most 
of its income. 



See Appendix IV, 1. 
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As can be seen In Appendix IV, 6, when the 12 national 
television networks in the United States. Japan and Canada are compared 
in terms of the percentage of the total hours in a week that they 
devote to all programs for children, both school and non-school, ABC, 

CBS and NBC all score in the bottom half of the dozen networks consid- 
ered. When the statistics for school programs are deducted, neither 
ABC, CBS nor NBC is in the top third of networks presenting non-school 

children’s programming,^ whether measured in absolute hours ^ 

percent of total hours. ^ In terms of absolute hours per week of 
children’s non-school programming, ABC, CBS and NBC are among the 
bottom five networks. In terms of bourf of children’s non-school 
programming as a percentage of total hours, ABC, CBS and NBC are 
among the bottom seven networks. Whether measured in terms of abso- 
lute hours or percentage of hours, NBC has the second lowest offering 
of children's programs of any of the 12 networks in Canada, Japan and 
the United States. The one network which scores lower presents no 
children’s programming. 

In Figures 4 and 5 in Appendix IV, whic^ represent the hours 
of children’s school programs and the percentage of total hours that 
are school programs, the considerable effort of NET, a Japanese net- 
work having no relation to the American organization with the same 
initials, should be noted. NET is a fully private profit-making net- 



^Sec Appendix IV, 4 and 5 
^See Appendix IV, 2 
%ee Appendix IV, 3 
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work which presents two hourr of school programming every morning 
six days a week in what it considers a demonstration of its public 
responsibility. 

And notice must certainly be taken of the school program- 
ming of NHK, the Japanese non-commercial network. Consequently, 
Figures 4 and 5 in Appendix IV, are labeled ‘'children’s*' school 
programming and not just school programming because, in addition to 
nearlv 50 hours per week of programming for primarily in-school use, 
NHK presents 60 hours per week of formal educational programming for 
the benefit of adults at home. Offerings of NHK for adults include 
high school correspondence courses, university courses, beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced foreign language courses, lessons on how 
to play musical instruments, and instruction in computer programming, 
business management, and agriculture. There is even a special 
program of study for mothers who have to be at home with their 
children. All the formal educational programs are presented on a net- 
work reserved for instructional programming. This network is separate 
from the NHK general network which features cultural programs and 
public affairs. Both networks present programs every day from six in 
the morning until midnight. 

In summary, only one network in Canada and only one network 
in Japan does not offer more hours of children's programming each 
week than either ABC, CBS or NBC. This can be seen either in Figure 
6 in Appendix IV, where the hours of all programs for children are 
represented as a percentage of total broadcast hours, or in Figure 2 
in Appendix IV, where the hours only for non-school programs are 
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presented. Both in terms of hours of children's non-achool programs 
offered each week and hours of school programs offered each week, 
the performaace of the networks in. Japan is superior to that of the 
performance of networks in the United States. FUJI, NET, NHK and 
NIPPON present more hours of children's non-school programming each 
week, whether measured in terms of absolute hours or percent of total 
hours, than either ABC, CBS or NBC. The statistics for ABC, CBS and 
NBC are taken from their Fall 1971 schedules which will mark a slight 
increase in the number of hours of children's programs on all three 
networks . 

C. SCHEDULING 

Figure 7 in Appendix IV, ^ reveals that both Canada and Japan 

2 

air weekday morning programs for children. Every Japanese network 
provides at least a half-hour each morning of children's television 
programming and two Japanese commercial networks provide at least an 
hour and a half. In contrast, only one of the three American commercial 
networks provides any weekday morning children's programs. 

Even more striking is Figure 8 in Appendix IV, dealing with 

3 

the presentation of weekday afternoon programs. 



Compilations Include only non-school programming. The inclusion in 
this comparison of school programming would have made the situation in 
the United States, which has no network school programming, look even 
worse . 

2 

Weekday morning children's programs are defined as any television pro- 
gram presented especially for children from Monday to Friday before 12 Noon. 

Weekday afternoon children’s television programs are defined as any 
program presented especially for children after 12 Noon from Monday to 
I'riday. 
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Four out of five Japanese networks present an hour-and-a'* 
half or more of children's television programs each afternoon. The 
fifth network provides an hour each afternoon, as do both the English 
and French Networks of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Only 
in America are there no children's television programs on weekday 
afternoons . 

Most weekday morning programs mentioned in this survey 
are presented during school hours for pre-school age children. There 
are also a few programs presented in Japan for school age children 
before school hours begin. Most afternoon programs are presented for 
school age children between 4.00 P.M. and 8.00 P.M. The only network 
that presents any children's programs after 8.00 P.M. is the CBC 
French Network, which has a musical variety show for teenagers at 
8:00 P.M. every Friday night, and a science education program about 
rockets and space travel at 10:30 P.M. on Thursday nights. This 
program, produced for teenagers, is repeated late in the evening so 
that adults, too, might see the program, according to the Assistant 
Director of Children's Programming for the CBC French Network. 

In Autumn 1971 both CBS and ABC will be presenting 
children's programs from 8:00 A.M. until 2:00 P.M. on Saturday mornings. 
NBC will be presenting children's television from 8:00 A.M. until 
1:30 P.M. In addition, ABC will present two hours of children's 
television programming on Sunday mornings. 

But from 9:00 A.M. until sign-off time at night, there will 
not be anj^ children's television programs on any commercial American 



o 
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television network, from Monday until Friday. In fact* the only 
commercial network that offers any children’s programming from Monday 
until Friday is CBS, whose "Captain Kangaroo" is presented from 8:00 
till 9:00 A.M. 

It may be possible that apart from their intrinsic merits, 
some of the popularity of public television’s "Sesame Street" and 
"Misteroger 's Neighborhood" results from the great lack of weekday 
children's programs on American commercial network television. 
Unfortunately, insufficient financing of the Piibllc Broadcasting Service 
does not enable it to provide programs on weekday aftemoon.s. As a 
result even those American children whose television sets can receive 
the inferior UHF signals of most American public television stations 
are left stranded every weekday afternoon without any programs produced 
especially for them. 

D. ADVERTISING 

Of the eleven networks in the United States, Canada and 
Japan that present children's television programming, only two, NHK 
in Japan and the Public Broadcasting Service in the United States, do 
not carry any advertising. The CBC English and CBC French Networks 
both carry eight minutes of advertising per hour during adult and 
chile an’s programming. Similarly, the Japanese commercial networks 
carry the same amount of advertising in adult and children's programming. 
Six minutes were reported by FUJI, NET and TBS, and six-and-a-half 
minutes by NIPPON-TV, In. Canada and Japan, the figures cited Include 
the total number of advertising minutes broadcast by networks as well 
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as spot advertising broadcast by affiliate stations. 

In the United States, the networks themselves sell six 
minutes per hour during adult evening programming^ and 12 minutes 
each hour at other times. However, in addition to the time the 
network sells in each hour, its local affiliate may also sell four 
minutes. Hence, the total advertising time allowed during adult 
evening programming on United States commercial network television 
is ten minutes per hour, and during other time periods whe.* children *s 
programs are presented, 16 minutes per hour are allowed. 

The number of times a program may be interrupted for 
commercials during an hour on ^erican television is determined by the 
same group that sets the rules for the ntmober of minutes of advertising 
during an hour; The Code Review Board and its Code Authority. The 
Board, made up of station and network broadcasters and the Code 
Authority, is an arm of the commercial broadcasters' trade associa- 
tion — the National Association of Broadcasters — and is supposed 
to maintain a continuing review of all programs and advertising 
material presented over broadcasting facilities which subscribe to 
the Radio and Television Codes. 

According to the Television Code, programs may be inter- 
rupted for commercials and other non-program material twice each 30 
minutes during prime time and four times each 30 minutes at other 



^The phrase, "adult evening programming," is used here to refer to 
what the industry calls "prime time," a period from about 7:30 P.M. 
until 11 P.M. when more adults watch television than at any other 
time period. Since all children's programs are presented outside 
of prime time, they are subject to the higher advertising time. 
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times. To determlae the aiaober of times duriJi^ an hour of broadcasting 
vhen commercials may be presented^ it is necessary to add the commercials 
between programs and at the beginning and at the end of programs before 
and after titles, epilogues and credits to the figures stated in the 
NAB Code* During a typical half-hour of prlme-tloe programming, there 
may be one advertisement or series of advertisements at the beginning 
of a program, two interruptions for advertising during the program, 
another advertisement or series of advertisements at the end of the 
program, and still more advertising after the program and before the 
next program, thus yielding a total of five occurrences of advertising 
per prime-time half-hour, or ten occurrences of advertising per prlrae- 
time hour. Similarly, for the non-prime-time periods, by adding 
the advertising between programs and at the beginning and end of 
programs, it is evident that there may be as many as 14 occur'-ences 
of advertising during a children's programming hour. 

As can be seen in Table 5 in Appendix 11I|, the United 
States is the only country in which more commercial Interrtiptlons 
occur during children's programming than during adult programming. 

The difference in advertising minutes per hour on children's television 
programs among Canada, Japan and the United States is represented in 
Figure 9 in Appendix IV. The 16 minutes per hour of advertising that 
is allowed on the United States network children's television programs 
is double the advertising that the CBC English Network and the CBC 
French Network allow on their children's programs. The four Japanese 
commercial networks have less than 40 percent as much advertising on 
children's television programming as do the commercial networks in the 



United States. 
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E, TYPES OF PROGRAMS 

In order to be able to discuss program content withput 

getting into the question of what constitutes program "quality," 

three categories describing the nature of the material presented, in 

children’s television programs have been devised. These categories / 

do not reach the questions of creativity of the original program 

conception and technical competence of the program .production. 

However, tl^y do indicate the type of material that networks present ^ 

especially for children. 

The categories used in the survey are: 

Type A for primarily , light entertainment and variety, 
including comedies, storytelling and cartoons. 

¥ ■ 

Type B for primarily informational and topical features, 
including news, making objects, counting. and spelling, 
psychological or religious guidance, science and 
travelogues. 

Type C for primarily drama, ballet^, opera. and concerts .. 
Tliese categories are a modification and expansion of the 
categories of children's television programming used by the European 
Broadcasting Union. ^ The reason for establishing these categories was 
to enable networks who were asked to complete the survey — as well 
as any Impartial observer — to regard any children's television 
program as being primarily f^f one particular type. Since it 1§» 
possible for a program for children to contain elements of all three 
types, such distinctions are not always self-evident. But all of the 



^ See; J.D. Halloran and PRC Elliott, Television for Children and 
Young People (Geneva: European Broadcasting Union, 1970). 
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Japanese and Canadian networks were able to choose one category to 
typify each children’s television program. One unclear aspect of 
the categories that did emerge concerned programs that are part of 
adventure series. Although other networks considered their adventure 
series Type A, TBS, a Japanese network, includes its adventure series 
under Type C.^ 

The program categories do, however, allow for a distinction 
to be made between entertainment and informational programming. Type 

I 

A is primarily entertainment and Type B is primarily information. When 
it is recognized that the two hours of informational programming 
for children planned by NBC and the one-and-a-half hours of informational 
programming planned by ABC, listed in Appendix III, 6, are all programs 

/ 

that are being introduced in the Autumn of 1971, it becomes clear how 
little informational programming there was on American commercial tele- 
vision in the 1970-71 season. Most of the hours of informational tele- 

vision programming for children presented in 1970-71 were contained in 

2 

one CBS television programs "Captain Kangaroo." In 1970-71 CBS also 
will be presenting an additional hour of informational programming when 

it revives "You Are There" and introduces its "In the News" program. ■ 

The latter is cou^rised of four-minute shorts presented eight times on 



Because the new NBC program, to start in Fall 1971, "Barrier Reef," 
was described by the network in a press release as "an adventure series 
filmed along the Great Barrier Reef off the coast of Australia and set 
aboard the Endeavor, 135-foot barquentine equipped for underwater 
exploration," this program, too, was categorized as Type B since the 
program might indeed be primarily a combination of science information 
and travelogue. 

2 

"Captain Kangaroo" does not try to provide as much information as 
"Sesame Street" or "Mlsteroger 's Neighborhood," though it does try to 
Inform children through intelligent conversation. 
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Saturday morning at four lainutea before tlie half'-h.our. In addition, 

CBS will also host the "Children’s Film Festival" which promises to 
present full-length filmed dramatic productions and thus will be the 
only Type C program for children on American television. The new 
informational programs that ABC will produce next fall are the hour- 
long program, "Curiosity Shop," on Saturday and the half-hour program, 

"Make a Wish," on Sunday. Next fall NBC will introduce an hour-long 
informational variety show on Saturday, "Take a Giant Step," and 
will also revive "Mr. Wizard," the science education program on 
Saturday morning. 

Despite the increase in the nunjber of hours of informational 
programs on all three American commercial networks, none of them will 
be presenting as much informational children’s programming as the non- | 

coramevcial Public Broadcasting Service. PBS will present seven-and- | 

one-half hours each week — "Sesame Street" for five hours and "Mr. 

"Misteroger * s Neighborhood" for two— and-one-half hours — but the 
difficulty in receiving UHF signals, the inferior frequencies allocated 
to most public broadcasting stations, prevents many American children 

with television sets from w^itching these programs. ■ 

There are many noteworthy examples of informational program- 
ming on the networks of Canada end Japan. "Sesame Street was presented 
in Canada by the CBC English Network for the entire 1970-71 season 
in addition to several fine locally-produced programs. For example, 

"Chez Helene," presented each weekday morning for 15 minutes. Is not 
only entertaining, but teaches English children how to speak French. 

Another program which would probably be considered informational by 
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Am&rican. broadcasters and that has been broadcast by public television 
stations in the United States is "The Friendly Giant," a program 
broadcast by the CBC English Network for pre-schoolers for 15 minutes 
each weekday morning. However, the CBC English Network, because of its 
higher standards, considered "The Friendly Giant" to be Type A. 

The CBC English Network is one of the very few networks that 
provides special programming for teenagers. Its program, "The New 
Majority" presented on Smday afternoon for one hour, is a discussion 

f 

of problems that the 13 - 17 year-old age group mighj: encounter in 
their relations with the adult world. 

In addition to a weekday morning informational program for 
pre-schoolers, the CBC French Network also features four half-hours 
of such programs over the weekend. One is a continuing travelogue, 
another a historical, the third a documentary that discusses the life 
of children in a different country each week, and the fourth is a 
series on how governments work. It would be unfair to the CBC French 
Network to conclude the discussion of its programming at this point. 
Although the remainder of its programming is predominantly Type A, 
it would be incorrect to assiaoe that such programming is similar to 
what is commonly seen on American television sets on Saturday 
mornings. Programs featuring live animals are a daily occurrence on 
the CBC French Network, and several of the programs for children on 
the CBC French Network feature clowns. The clowns are not interested 
in conveying information, even in as informal an approach as 
"Captain Kangaroo," The clowns are interested in having fun, but 
there is a personal element in this humor which is lacking in many of 
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the American cartoon series. The CBC French Network, does carry cartoons 
and some of them, like ’'Mr. Magoo,” or ”Monsieur Magoo,” are American 
productions; but they also show Eastern European cartoons which are 
sensitively produced and which lack the boisterousness of the American 
variety. 

Four out of the five Japanese networks present weekday 
television programs especially for pre-school age children. TBS 
presents a television kindergarten program once a day, FUJI presents 
such a program twice each day, and NHK presents its pre-sc''ool program 
three times each day. The Japanese version of "Romper Room," also 
intended for the same age group, is presented on NIPPON each day. All 
the networks, except NHK, identify their pre-school program as Type B. 
NHK’s classification of its pre-school programs as Type A like the 
CBC English Network’s classification of "The Friendly Giant" as Type 
A, may result from its subscribing to a higher standard of what is 
an informational program. Although most of the rest of the children’s 
programming of FUJI, NIPPON and TBS appear to be primarily adventure 
series and cartoons, they differ from their American counterpart in 
three respects. First and most important, there are more children’s 
programs on weekday afternoons. Second, all three networks have 
entertainment programs for children based around the lives of other 
Japanese children, rather than situated in the fantasy world typical 
of cartoons produced in America for children. Third, and perhaps 
not as important, the American-made programs shown in Japan are of an 
earlier vintage than those seen in the United States; in Japan, "King 
Kong" and "Superman" are still in their prime. 
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NET, the commercial network in Japan that carries two hours 
of school programming each morning, also has some unusual programming 
in the afternoon. In addition to light entertainment programming, such as 
"Wolf Boy Ken" and "Mermaid Mako," NET also presents a daily five- 
minute program that alternates between traffic education and moral 
education, a daily seven-minute program about events in the city of 
Tokyo, and a daily five-minute children's news program. NET's 
children's news program presented at 6:00 each evening is not alone 
in its field. It has a direct competitor: NHK also has a daily 

five-minute children's news program at the same time. On Saturday 
afternoons, after its children's news program, NHK presents a drama 
produced especially for children. Each drama is individually produced 
and is neither part of a series nor an anthology of film clips from 
other sources. NHK, it should be noted, has two separate networks; one 
devoted to formal educational programs, some for children and 
some for adults, and the other for primarily cultural and public 
affairs programs for all ages. It is on this second channel that non- 
school programs for children are presented. Both of these networks 
present programs from 6:00 in the rooming until midnight, so that a 
wide variety of educational and cultural programs is available for the 
precociTous child. 

In summary, it can be stated that if all the new informational 
programs being introduced by the American commercial networks live up 
to their announced descriptions, children's television in America will 
begin to catch up with children's television in Canada and Japan. The 
Canadians were quick to take advantage of what was best about American 
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television and have already broadcast "Sesame Street" throughout 
the 1970-71 season. But the American networks are more timid about 
changing established patterns of scheduling. For example, while 
CBS will for the first time be introducing children's news programs 
on Saturday mornings next season, two networks in Japan have already 
had a daily children’s news program all this year. And, while the 
Japanese commercial network, NET, has been contributing its resources 
and expertise to the production of children’s school programs, two 
out of three American commercial networks have not seen fit to 
broadcast any type of children’s programs on weekday mornings and 
no American network broadcasts any children’s afternoon programs . 

F. AGE SPECIFICITY 

The three American network commercial television programs 
that are presented for age groups more specific than the entire 2-12 
year range, are: "Captain Kangaroo" for 2-5 year olds presented on 
CBS five mornings each week for an hour; a new half-hour program for 
6-12 year olds to be introduced on ABC on Sundays, entitled 
"Make a Wish;" and a new one-hour program foi 6-12 year olds to be 
Introduced on NBC on Saturdays entitled, "Tale a Giant Step." 

In order to Indicate the extent to which television networks 
in Canada and Japan present programs for more specific age groups 
than simply the 2-12 age range, a Specificity Index was devised for 
Table 7 in Appendix III. The Specificity Index is simply the total 
hours of children’s programming offered by a network in a week 
divided by the sum of the hours for each age group presented in a 
week. The age groups are the 2-5 year-olds, the 6-9 year-olds. 
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tha 10 - 12 year-olds and the 13 - 17 year-olds. These age groupings 
were chosen to approximate the pre-school age group, the primary 
school age group, the upper primary or intermediate school age group 

and the secondary school age group. 

If every program presented on a network were specifically 
for one of the four age groups, then the Specificity Index of the 
network would have a numerical . value of 1.0. On the other hand, 
if every one of the programs of a network were presented for al 1 four 
age groups listed in Table 7, then the Specificity Index of the net— 
work would be one divided by four, or 2.5$ but, since all values for 
the Specificity Index were rounded to the nearest tenth, the lowest 
possible value for the Specificity Index becomes 0,3. 

The lack of age specificity for most American commercial 
network children’s programming is indicated in Appendix IV, 10. All 
three American commercial networks are among the bottom five networks 
In terms of the age specificity of each hour of chxldren s television 
programming presented in a week. CBS is pictured as rating higher 
than ABC and NBC because CBS with "Captain Kangaro" has five hours 
of age specific programming, while ABC has only a weekend half-hour 
of age specific programming, and NBC has a weekend hour of age 
specific programming. Another reason why CBS is pictured higher 
than ABC and NBC is that the CBS program "Captain Kangaroo" is 
specifically for one age group, the pre-school age group, wMle the 
ABC and NBC age specific programs are for both the 6-9 and 10 
12 age groups. 

The most age specific of all the networks surveyed is the 
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Japanese network, NHK. NHK presents programs for two totally separate 
age groups that have no overlap, the pre-school child and the upper- 
primary school child. Since the programming for these two age groups 
is so clearly differentiated, the age specificity of NHK*s programming 
is 1.0. 

In stmnnary, it can be stated that American commercial net- 
works tend to present programming that is not specially directed to one 
age group of children. Both the Canadian and Japanese networks do tend 
to present television programming for more narrowly defined ages of 
children than do the United States commercial networks. It should be 
noted that the age specificity of the two PBS children’s programs, 
"Sesame Street," and "Misteroger’s Neighborhood," places the PBS age 
specificity rating quite high on the graph. Thus, the great difference 
between the age specificity of PBS programming and commercial United 
States networks car. be seen in Figure 10 in Appendix IV, for PBS rates 
second highest of all the neeworks in age specificity, while ABC and 
NBC have the two lowest ratings of all the networks in age specificity. 

G. TYPES OF PROGRAMS FOR DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 

Tables 8, 9, 10 and 11 in Appendix III, present statistics 
on the type of non-school programs presented in a 8aB5>le week for 
children aged 2-5, 6-9, 10-12 and 13 - 17, respectively. 

Analyses based upon Tables 8 to 11 should not be allowed 
to proceed too far because of the difficulties inherent in these 
tables. For Instance, much of the NHK Type A programming for age 
group 2 - 5 is comparable to what other networks consider Type B 
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programmings and much of what TBS considered Type C programming Is 
comparable to what other networks characterized as Type A prograsming* 

Two observations can be made with some degree of confidence 
based on Tables 8» 9» 10 and 11 In Appendix III, From Table 8 It can 
be said that four networks presented more Informational programming 
than entertainment programming for pre-school children* The four 
networks are CBC English, FUJI-TV, CBS^ and PBS. The largest part 
of the informational pre-school programming presented by PBS 
and CBS and all of the pre-school Informational programming presented 
by CBC English Network had their origins In the same creative team: 
the group that first created ’’Captain Kangaroo” at CBS and then went / 

to the Children's Television Workshop to create ’’Sesame Street,” 

That three out of the four networks presenting n»re informational 
programming than «.ntertalnment programming for pre-school children 
used American created informational programming shows that the United 
States has the potential to is^rove the Informational content of 
its children's television programming. i 

The key word In the last sentence was ’’potential.” An 
examination of the B Columns in Table 10 would Indicate that informational 
programming Is a promise rather than a reality for all American 
children, especially for those aged 10 - 12. PBS provides no program- 
ming for children in this age groiip and all of the programming, 
without exception, listed for ABC, CBS and NBC are new programs to 
be introduced in Fall 1971. To what extent these programs will be 

should be noted that "Captain Kangaroo” was counted as informational 
programming and that this one program constitutes over 40 percent of 
the entire CBS children's television program schedule. 
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Informaiiional leraaina to be seen. What is clear Is that in the 
1970-71 season, the Asierlcan coimnercial networks presented far less 
informational programming for children aged 10 - 12 than did networks 
in Canada and Japan. In 1970-71 the three American commercial net- 
works each made one effort at informational programming for this 
age group. ABC presented "Discovery,** CBS aired its **In the Know,** 
and NBC presented *’Hot Dog.'* The CBS program has been changed to 
become "In the News" during the 1971-72 season, but the ABC and NBC 
programs, although well regarded by the press and parents groups, have 
been dropped from the 1971-72 season. 

H. RESEARCH AND PROGRAMMING DECISIONS 

Three kinds of non-hardware television research are 
conducted in Canada, Japan and the United States. The first kind is 
r<: 2 search on the size and demographic complexion of the viewing 
audience. The second type is the study of the effects of television, 
without distinguishing among individual programs, on the people who 
watch it. The third kind of research is the study of how an audience 
was affected by a particular television program or series of programs. 

The first kind of research, the audience s^asurement, is 
conanon in all three countries. Commercial services, like the Nielsen 

I 

rating, exist in both Canada and Japan, but, in addition, the CBC 

i 

French Network and NHK in Japan have their own audience measurement 

researchers within their organizations. An interesting aspect of i 

the CBC French Network audience measurement is that the network measures not | 

1 

only the size of the audience but also how strongly memibera of the | 

o 
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audience liked Individual programs. Thus, It Is possible to see If a 
given program, even If It does not have a large audience, has a 
dedicated audience* This procedure has been used to discover the 
audience reaction to programs for 13 •“ 17 year-olds as well as to 
measure the audience reaction to most programs for adults* It has 
not been used for programs for younger age groups. 

The second kind of research, the research on the general 
Impact of television on society, is conducted most extensively at the 
Radio and Television Culture Research Institute of NHK* This institute 
has been conducting a comprehensive study of the role of television 
in children’s lives that extends over a period of years* Two other 
Japanese networks, NIPPON and FUJI, and the three American commercial 
networks also sponsor such research, but in a much more limited fashion. 
The approach of the CBC French Network is more direct* It has a 
psychologist in residence who advises the program staff of the children’s 
department on general questions in this area as well as consults on 
particuj.ar psychological questions relating to program production. 

The third kind of research, studies of the effectiveness of 
individual programs in communicating information, ideas or attitudes, 
was not reported as being conducted or planned by any of the networks 
studied. Such research has been conducted on one program that Is 
presented by two television networks, the CBC English Network and 
the Public Broadcasting Service. 

The program referred to is ’Sesame Street,” and it might 
be hoped that in the long run, the "Sesame Street” mthod of 
effectiveness research as conducted by the Educational Testing 
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Service of Princeton, N,J., will become more widespread and be used 
as a fundamental criterion of program continuation or discontinuation. 
With thf* single exception of "Sesame Street," decisions about the 
effectiveness of program segments are made by executives in all of 
these television networks without the benefit of research telling them 
what effects a program may have on its viewers. Criteria considered 
by the Director of Programming and the Director of Children’s Program- 
ming in deciding whether to continue a program or to begin a new one 
seem to boil down to two elements; audience size of a current or a 
prospective show, and the alternative programs that may be produced. 
Which of these two factors is more important wa not indicated by 
the responses to the survey. A factor that the CBC English Network 
reported, but was not reported by other networks as a reason for the 
discontinuance of a program even if it has a large audience, is the 
fatigue of the performers and production team after a program has 
been presented for several years. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE HOPE OF A NEW SEASON: HOW DOES NETWORK CHILDREN’S TELEVISION 

PROGRAMMING IN THE UNITED STATES 
COMPARE WITH PROGRAMMING IN OTHER COUNTRIES? 
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The combined findings of the study of children's television in 
Western Europe and the study of children's television In Canada, Japan, 
and the. United States^ can be summarized under two headings: Advertis- 

ing and Programming, 

ADVERTISING 

Twice As Much in the United States 

The United States has at least twice as much advertising 
on children's programming as any other country surveyed. In the United 
States, 16 minutes per hour are allowed on network children's tele- 
vision while the maximum in any of the other countries surveyed is 
alght minutes per hour. 

Most Countries Have No Advertisements 

The United States is one of only five nations out of the 
16 studied that allows advertising on children's programs. Eleven out 
of 16 countries do not allow any advertising on children's programs and 
seven of the 11 forbidding commercials on children's television are 
countries with networks that carry advertising. 

Only the United States Allows More Advertising on 
Children's Programs than on Adult Programs . 

The United States is the only nation to allow more com- 
mercials on network children's television programming than on adult 
evening television programming. 

^•Together with the report on children's television in Australia, 
included in Appendix I. 
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PROGRAMMING 

United States Is the Only Major Cotintry Lacking Weekday 
Afternoon Programs . 

The United States is one of only two nations out of 16 
surveyed that does not have weekday afternoon network children's 
programming. The other country is Finland. 

United States Programs are Much Less Age-Specific . 

American television programs tend to be for the entire 
age range of from 2-12 years, while other nations present programs 
for more specified age groups. 

United States Just Beginning to Catch Up in Informa- 
tional Prograiaming 

If we accept at face value the announcements made by 
American networks about the programming for children beginning in 
autumn 1971, American television will be providing informative pro- 
gramming for children at nearly the levels existing in foreign 
countries. However, American networks will not be setting any exam- 
ples for foreign countries in terms of informational programming it 
seeks to present. It is the United States that has been catching 
up with the other countries but has not yet caught up. 

The one exception is our non-commercial Public Broad- 
casting Service whose "Sesame Street" is unique and whose new "Sesame 
Street" reading program promises to be highly innovative. The new 
"Sesame Street" reading program entitled "The Electric Company" is 
designed to aid 7-10 year olds in learning to read. The program 
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will begin later in the year than the period surveyed in this study 
and promises to be the most exciting event in children's television 
in the 1971-72 season in spite of the publicity the three commer- 
cial networks are giving to their own efforts. 

Summary Figures One and Two in this chapter illustrate 
the two fundamental findings of this study. Summary Figure One 
shows the difference between the United States and other countries 
in minutes of advertising in each hour of children's programming. 
Most countries simply do not allow any advertising on children’s 
television programming, but those countries that do permit adver- 
tising allow far less than what the United States networks allow. 

The 16 minutes per hour of advertising on children’s programming 
in the United States is double the 8 minutes of advertising on chil- 
dren’s programming allowed in Canada and is more than two and a 
half times the 6 minutes per hour of advertising on children’s pro- 
gramming allowed in England and Japan. The 16 minutes of advertis- 
ing allowed per hour on children’s television in the United States 
is infinitely more than the advertising allowed on networks in 
Austria, Finland, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
West Germany, for none of these networks, although they all carry 
advertising, allows advertising to be carried during children’s 
programming. 

Summary Figure Two Illustrates the fact that there Just 
is not any United States network programming for children on weekday 
afternoons. While for Canada, Eusland, and the other countries 
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surveyed in Europe, networks average over an hour of children’s 
programs every afternoon from Monday to Friday, and networks in 
Japan average over an hour and a half of children’s programs every 
afternoon from Monday to Friday, networks in the United States 
present no weekday afternoon children’s programs. The United 
States does not have a single afternoon network regularly sched- 
uled program for children from Monday to Friday. 

The. plans of the American commercial television networks 
for the season beginning in auttmin 1971 do not include any plans 
weekday afternoon television programming for children. In the 

1971-72 season, 17 out of 24, or over two-thirds of the combined 
hours w . all the children’s programs on all three networks, will be 
presented on Saturday. The networks also have no plans to reduce 
the 16 minutes of commercials per hour that can now be seen on chil- 
dren’s programming. 

In the 1971-72 season, the American commercial networks 

will be presenting 17 programs that were not included in their 1970- 

71 Saturday program schedule for children. However, at least 10 

of them are cartoons or fantasy that do not merit description as 

more than light entertainment. These 10 new programs are? 

Archie's TV Funnies 
Pebbles and Bamm Bamm 
Yo-Yo Bears 

Sabrina, the Teenage Witch 

Funky Phantom 

Jackson Five 

Lidsville 

Bewitched 

Deputy Dawg 

The Jet sons 
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The first four titles in this list are offerings of 
CSS and all four of them are cartoon shows. CBS will also present 
^ a series of eight four-minute snorts Saturday mornings entitled 

"In the News." CBS is also reviving "You Are There" and has moved 
"Children *s Film Theatre" from Sunday afternoon to a regular time 
on Saturday afternoon. In summary, the CBS Saturday morning offer- 
ing is two hours of old cartoon shows, two hours of new cartoon 
shows, and two hours consisting of "Children's Film Theatre," 

"You Are There," and "In the News" that have the potential of being 
informative programming. 

The next four titles listed are offerings of ABC. 

"Funky Phantom" and "Jackson Five" are cartoon shows, while 
"Lidsville" and "Bewitched" are live-action fantasies. It should 
be noted that while nine programs in the list are all new 
programs, "Bewitched" has been presented previously by ABC for 
adult prime-time audiences. ABC will be introducing an hour-long 
potentially informational program, "Curiosity Shop."^ Thus, in sum- 
mary, it can be stated that on Saturday, only one hour out of six, 
a new hour-long program to be introduced in autumn 1971, has the 
potential of being informative programming. 

The last two titles listed above are both cartoon shows 
and are offerings of NBC for the 1971-72 season* NBC is also intro- 
ducing "Take a Giant Step," an informational program with a new 
format. In addition, NBC is reviving "Mr. Wizard," the science- 
education program, but the addition of this program Is balanced by 

IaBC will also be substituting "Make a Wish,", produced by ABC News, for 
the Sunday morning informational program "Discovery." 

o 
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the dropping of "Hot Dog," the award-winning informational show 
presented in 1970-71. Furthermore, the premiere of "Barrier Reef" 
will not be a change in the schedule since it will take the place 
of "Jumbo," another true-life adventure that was presented In the 
1970~71 season. In summary, it can thus be seen that NBC has added 
only one hour of innovative scheduling out of the total of two hours 
of programming that have the potential of being informative. 

From this brief look at next yearns programming on the 
American commercial networks, it is clear that if the condition 
of children's programming on commercial networks is improving, it 
is not improving very much. Depending on which of the three com- 
mercial networks is considered, the addition of informational pro- 
gramming to a network's schedule amounts to a grand total of from 
one to two hours in the course of an entire week. 

The outstanding children's program on American tele- 
vision in 1970-71, frca the point of view of creative presentation 
and informative value, was "Sesame Street" on Public Broadcasting 
Service, and the most innovative programming for children in all 
of the 16 countries studied is the "Sesame Street" reading program 
now being developed for presentation during the 1971-72 season. 
Because "Sesame Street" was on the air in 1970-71, American chil- 
dren aged two to five could find on the Public Broadcasting System ^ 
more programming presented especially for them than was presented 
by all the American commercial networks put together. 




1 



Including "Mr, Rogers* Neighborhood 
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If American commercial networks want their offerings 
In children's programming to compare with the programming of tele- 
vision networks In Western Europe* Canada* and Japan* they will 
have to look beyond Saturday morning to the great lack of program- 
ming during the rest of the week. And they will have to look 
within their programming hour at the amount of advertising during 
children's programming. As long as there Is not a single weekday 
afternoon network children's program* and as long as 16 minutes 
per hour are devoted to advertising on children's programs* American 
children's television will remain Inferior to children's television 
In Western Europe* Canada* Japan* and Australia. 
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PART l! DISCUSSION 



Australia is one of the nations of the world to have both 
publicly and privately supported television. Its Australian Broad- 
casting Commission (A.B.C.) is funded by the Commonwealth; its commer- 
cial television* an amalgam of independent stations that include two 
national networks (the National Nine and 0-10), receives its revenues 
from the sale of advertising. A review of children's television pro- 
gramming in Australia is included to add yet another dimension to 

1 

this comparative study. 

As might be expected* A.B.C. is unsponsored. Although it 

could seek sponsorship* it prefers not to. No hint of commercialism 

is allowed on children's programs. Hosts and hostesses and actors 

who are featured in these shows cannot appear in any commercials. 

This is a gentleman's agreement which* If broken* could result in 

dismissal. No products can be sold on the programs or used by brand 

name — unless that name has become synonomous with a generic term. 

In contrast* sponsorship and commercials ari practiced on 

2 

the profit-making branch of television. Hosts and hostesses can 

^Information on the commercial television came from the program managers 
of the three Sydney stations: A.T.N.* T.C.N. and T.E.N. Since Sydney 

is Australia's largest city, T.C.N. and T.E.N* also serve as the respec- 
tive key stations for the National Nine and 0-10 networks and were 
felt to be more than representative of national attitudes. 

^The Australian Broadcasting Control Board makes these restrictions: 

No commercials for cigarettes or alcohol can be aired before 7:30 p.m. 
None for women's foundation garments can be broadcast between 4:00 
and 7:30 p.m. The stations themselves shy from ads that might be 
"critical of the family unit*" "offensive to community or religious 
beliefs*" or "detrimental to the audience profile being sought*" 
whatever the latter means. Throughout the broadcast day* commercials 
may constitute up to six minutes each hour plus station break time. 



appear in commercials especially, according to one program manager, 

Mr. Kinging of A.T.M. , “if the sponsor so wishes." At Station T.C.N. , 
they do not "sell” within programs. Instead, the products and ser- 
vices are "promoted" by mention of their "virtues" and manufacturers* 
names, but not the price or place of purchase. T.E.N. permits its 
hosts and hostesses to appear in commercials, but they cannot sell 
within the programs. They are allowed, however, to use products and 
services by brand names, especially where these have been donated by 
the manufacturer, A performer at T.C.N. who wishes to make an outside 
commercial must first seek management, approval. Only if it is con- 
sidered harmful to the station* s image will permission be denied. 

The other two stations stated no policy in this matter. 

These Australian stations are on the air longer than any 
of their European counterparts; the weekly totals range from 97 hours 
and 10 minutes for A.B.C. to 121 hours and 15 minutes for A.T.N.l 
They broadcast to children more, too. A.B.C. airs 18 hours and 25 
minutes of these hours; T.E.N. , the top of the others, 30 hours and 
40 minutes. The production data included at the conclusion of this 
discussion will Indicate that very few of these are home-made hours » 
and that even T.C.N. *s 15 hours of production* in fact, contain a 
good deal of purchased, animated or repeated material. 

Although these figures can be misleading (as shall be 
discussed in a moment) , they at least show an awareness of those hours 
when children might be listening. All four stations regularly reserve 
hours In the early morning, late afternoons and Saturday mornings 



iBased on the week of April 10-16, 1971. 
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for young people. Although much of the late afternoon material is 
filled with series like ^^lintstones.'^ "Flipper, "Voyage to the Bot- 
tom of the Sea," the time cannot be said to be occupied with adult ma- 
terial that might be frightening or mystifying to children. 

Hbw did this happen? Consider the framework in which the 
programs are made; Commercial television In Australia Is under the 
direction of the Australian Broadcasting Control Board. Among Its 
powers are: the determination of hours of broadcast; the conditions 

of advertisements; standards for both programs and advertisements.^ 
Like the ITA in England, it can censor material it feels to be objec- 
tionable. Its Program Standards and Procedures (in force from 
October 6, 1958) have a special section on Family and Children's 
Programs. These are the programs to be broadcast when large numbers 
of children are presumed to be watching. Such shows should be suita- 
ble for all ages and should not produce any "undesirable effects on 
children','^ "...be specially designed for children of various age 
groups','^ and "...selected and presented with great care so that 
parents may feel secure In allowing children to see them without 
supervision."^ The section on Children's Programs also recommends 
"...regular programs for children be designed."^ 



■^Broadcasting and Television Act, 1942-1969, Sec. 16Cc),Cd); Sec. 100. 

^"Program Standards and Procedures"- Sec. 11(a). 

3"Prograra Standards and Procedures"- Sec. 11(h). 

^"Program Standards and Procedures"- Sec. 12. 

^"Progran Standards and Procedures"- Sec. 14. 

o 
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This consciousness of children's hours, then, was undoubted- 
ly helped by the A.6.C. But it is an awareness, according to a few * 

Australian critics, and only that. Prompted by the advent of "Sesame 
Street" on A.B.C.-TV, local critics began to look at children's pro- 
grams. What they saw was to them ".. .conspicuously time-filling... 
insipid... unable to integrate education with entertainment ... and 
(generally) condescending . . . "^ 

Why? Perhaps an examination of the origins and operations 
of the children's departments might provide a clue. A.T.N. has no 
children's division; that of the National Nine flagship station con- 

/ 

tains five people (an executive producer, a producer and three produc- 
tion assistants) and the one of the other national leader, two people. 

The A.B.C. unlt^ consists of a director and assistant director; one 

senior and three regular producers; several part-time producers; and ''ii 

four people assigned to the making of two pilots. Another four 
people are hired on a freelance basis to make the "Adventure Island" 

series . jj 

Qualifications for the commercial people ranged from 
interest and ability to communicate with children, and passing the 
audition for A.T.N. (which had no children's department); no stated 
policy for T.E.N. (it has a two-man children's team) and "good 
appearance, warmth, appeal, personality and presence" for T.C.N. (who 
did have a department). But the program manager at T.C.N. went on to 

X'Jydney Sm^day Telegraph IMarch 28, 1971. 

2That figure does not include the people who work in cliildren's 
radio, also part of the same department. 
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explain that "qualification standards In Australia are non-existent. 

If a person comes along who wants to try it, we will give him a try. 

If he can’t do it, he’ll Just get let out.*.’’ 

A.B.C. had more qualifications than staff, interest in 
the creative arts, good educational background (preferably university 
level); interest in children and their world; good mixer and leader- 
ship attributes; must be many-faceted; a good deal of energy; must be 
voung-looking or credible for television appearances; must have the 
au iiity to involve children on-alr and be direct and honest with 
them. 

The critical re-examlnation of children’s television, how- 
ever, seems to have spurred both the Australian Broadcast Commission 
and the Australian Broadcasting Control Board towards some changes. 

The A.B.C. Children’s Department has assigned a new director and 
given a new mandate to reinstate control amd direction, which had 
eroded over the past few years. And, as a sign of faith, the depart- 
ment’s budget for fiscal 1972 will be nearly doable that of 1971, 

Perhaps even morr significantly, the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Control Board has issued a new ruling that will go into effect 
September 1, 1971, requiring each commercial station to produce one 
hour of "quality" children’s programming per week. A committee of 
broadcasters, psychologists and others were working in the spring of 
1971 to define the standards for this programming, and the A.B.C.B. 
itself has funded a study, tentatively called "The. Hammond Study" that 
will examine children ’‘e television programming from various points 
of view. 
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Despite its two systems and presiimed safeguards, 

Australia still found tfie year 1970-71 one of dissatisfaction with 
children’s television. One system reacted by enlarging Its purpose 
and funds; the other, by sponsoring a study and issuing a new policy. 
The experience would suggest that children's television cannot be 
left to chance, program standards or good intentions. 



PART 2 : PRODUCTION DATA 



A. Reserved Ifours for Children (as specified by directors) 



1 . 



2 . 



A.B.C. - TV (Public) 


8:00 “ 9:00 a.m. 


Pre-school, M-F 


10:00“ 10:35 a.m. 


n M 


3:25 “ 5:25 p.m. 


Children of various ages, M-F 


5:30 - 6:30 p.m. 


Cartoons - Saturday 


A.T.N., Channel 7, 


Sydney 



4:00 - 6:30 p.m. 4 to 6 year olds, M-F 
9:30 “11:00 p.m. Pre-school, M-F 



3. T.C.N., Channel 9, Sydney (Flagship station for National 

Nine Network) 

7:00 - 8:30 a.m. 5 to 13 years, M-F 
8:30 “10:00 a.m. Pre“School, M-F 



4:00 “ 5:00 p.m. 6 to 9 years, M~F 

7:00 “ 9:00 p.m. 6 to 9 years, Saturday 

4. T.E.N. , Channel 10, Sydney (Flagship station for 0“10 

Network) 

8:30 -10:30 a.m. Pre-school, M-F 
4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 6 to 9 years, M-F 




B. Children’s Programs^ Sydney, Australia 



Station 


Hrs /week 


Child, 
hrs /week 


Under 5 


6-9 

yr-olds 


9-13 

yr-olds 


Nc . hrs 
Produced/week 


ABC 

(public) 


97 hrs 
! 10 min 


18 hrs^ 
25 min 


14 hrs^ 
35 min 


3 hrs 
35 min 


15 min^ 


6 hrs 50 min 
(2-1/2 freelance 


ATN 


121 hrs 
15 min 


22 hrs^ 
45 min 


5 hrs 


17 hrs 
35 min 


(incl in 
6-9 

yr-olds) 


5 hrs^ 

1 


TCN 


118 hrs 
25 min 


22 hrs 


12-1/2 

hrs 


9-1/2 

hrs 


None 


15 hrs (much 
cartoon, film 
material) 


TEN 


119-1/2 

hrs 


30 hrs^ 
40 min 


7-1/2 

hrs 


19 hrs 
10 min 


4 hrs 


5 hrs 



Includes 6 hrs, 40 min repeats. 

2 

ABC makes another series for this age not broadcast at time of survey. 

^Some of this is devoted to series like "Dennis The Menace," "Flipper," 
"Flying Nun,* "Mr. Ed** which are included because they occured in 
children's time. 

^ATN has no children’s department. 5 hrs come from **Romper Room," 
a syndicated format locally produced. 



SO 



C* Budgets and Production Staffs 



Station 


Na children’s 
hrs made/week 


Budget 

U.S.$) 


Staff 


ABC 

(public) 


6 hrs 
50 min^ 


$75,443 C’71)^ 
142,464 (*72) 


Director 
Asst. Director 
Producers (several 
part-time) 

1 Senior producer 

3 Producers 

4 assigned to pilots 
others hired freelance 


ATN 


5 hrs 


No budget given 


No children’s department 
5 hrs are '’Romper Room,” 
a syndicated format 


TCN 


15 hrs 


$280,000 
(incl. money 
for purchases of 
children’s 
programs) 


1 Executive Producer 
1 Producer 

3 Production Assistants 


TEN 


5 hrs 


No budget given 


2 people 



^2-1/2 hrs are contracted to a frv^.elance production company. 

^Actual above-the-line costs for writers, actors, etc. 

Does not indicate costs of permanent staff or overhead. 
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APPENDIX II. 



CHARTS ON CHILDREN’S TELEVISION IN WESTERN EUROPE 





CLALIZATION OF CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS IN WESTERN ETOOPEAN DEMOCRACIES 
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POLICXES AND RESERVED CHILDREN’S HOURS 
ON WESTERN EUROPEAN TELEVISION - SPRING 1971 
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ZDF X 1:00-5:00 p,m. This time is reserved for 

broadcast of children's 
programs, though not all 
time will be taken up with 



CHART 5. 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S TELEVISION 
AS DESCRIBED BY SOME DIRECTORS OF CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS IN WESTERN EUROPE 



COUNTRY 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Austria 


Director did not feel he could theorize on a 
practical matter. 


Denmark 


Technical expertise. 

Ability to generate ideas. 

Understanding and contact with children. 


Finland 


Usual qualifications for job Ctechnical) . 
Suitable age and abilities for children. 


France 


Professional abilities. 

Some pedagogical experienca. 
Understanding of children. 


Great Britain 
BBC 


Experience in education, children’s writing or 
children’s theater. 

Thorough background and experience in television. 
Understanding of the needs of children. 


Ireland 


Interest in theater, writing, presenting, or 
researching children’s programs. 

Versatility in various childhood subjects. 
Most RTE producers start in the children’s 
department. 


The Netherlands 


Producers: Technical skills. 

Background in education helpful, 
though not necessary. 

Talent. Appearance. Many young people used. 


Norway 


Planners: Creativity. Experience in teaching 

Producers: Film and TV background (especially 

important in this country because they have few 
facilities for training at present.) 


Sweden 
Channel 1 


There is no formal unit; so interest is of par- 
ticular importance. However, members of the 
’’children’s” group of producers are expected to 
be either journalists with special interest in 
children, or a children’s expert — i.e., a peda- 
gogue, psychologist or writer of children’s 
books . 



COUNTRY 



QUALIFICATIONS 



Sweden 
Channel 2 

Switzerland 

Germany 

ARD 

ZDF 



Talent. Skill and knowledge about children, 
but no formal qualifications. 



"Konneni” (Know-how) 

Graduate of a college with education, psychology 
and journalism courses. . .and 18 months of 
volunteer service at ZDF. 




APPENDIX III 



TABLES ON CHILDREN’S TELEVISION IN 
CANADA, JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
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APPENDIX IV. 



FIGURES ON CHILDREN’S TELEVISION IN 
CANADA, JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
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1. SURVEY FORM 



N;inu.' of Ni tuork ____ 

N'a:!!!.' of I’oriion 

Aui.wo '• ill)'. Survoy 

CHll.UUKU'S mUVTf.lO.S SURVEY Title of i’oracn 

Ansn.'cr f nf, Siu'voy 

1. l!ow inony 1u>urs in loCni arc^ brondcauL over your television 

network in a week? 

2. What is the maxituu nii..ibcr of minutes per hour o£ adver- 
tising you may present during an hour of ; 

a# Adult programs bj*cadcost from 8:00 to 10:00 P.M. 

b. Children's non-school programs 

3. W\al is the maximum number of occasions you may present 
advertising during :.n hour of; 

a. Adult programs broadcast from 8:00 to 10:00 P.M. 

b. Children’s non-school programs 

4. Are the hosts of children's programs allowed to appear in con- 

ntcrcials interldod for children? Please answer "yes" or "no." 

5. With regard to children's progranmiing and advertising, please 
write "yes" or "no" if your network has; 

a. Printed descriptions of programs ______ 

b. A program policy statement 

c. An advertising policy statement 

d. Rules about presenting violence 

c, A method to evaluate the effects of your programs 

f. • An annual report, including finances 

Could you please send us these materials? The language of 
publication is not important. 

6. Please complete the attached children's programming schedule for non-school 
and school programming during a typical week of April 1971. Please include 
all programs produced primarily for children and youth. 

a. Please indicate the time the broadcast begins. 

If you broadcast to more than one time zone, please indicate the time 
you broadcast to your largest city. 

b. Please write the name of the program and its length in minutes. 

c. For "Type of Program" please write the single description that 
applies to the largest part of a program. 

(1) For non-school programs write; 

"Typo a" for primarily light entertainment and variety, in- 
cluding comedies, storytelling and cartoons. 

"Type B" for primarily information and topical features, in- 
cluding new’s, making objects, counting and spelling, 
psychological or religious guidance, science and 
travelogues. 

"Type C" for primarily drama, ballet, opera and concerts. 

(2) For school programs plc.asc w’ritc the academic subject presented. 

d. For "Age Croup" plc.asc write one or more of the following age groups 
that a program is intended to reach; 

(1) " 2 years to 5 years" 

(2) " 6 years to 9 years" 

(3) "10 years to 12 years" 

(4) "13 years to 17 years" 

7. How do you decide whether to discontinue a children's Television program or to 
develop a new children's television program? Please explain briefly. 
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Time 
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WEEKEND CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMING 



Network 



For the Week of April 



1971 



SCHOOL PROGRAMMING 
Saturday Sunday 



er|c 



Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
T>pe of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 



NON-SCHOOL PROGRAMMING 
Saturday Sunday 
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WEEKDAY CHILDREN’S SCHOOL PROGRAMMING 



Network 



For the Week of April 1971 



Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name cf the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
^ For Age Group 
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SUBMISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL NETWORKS — ABC 




1330 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS • N EW YORK. N. Y. 100 ID 



LT \ 7777 



June 15, 1971 




Mr, David Fleiss 
Project Director 

National Citizens Coismittee For Broadcasting 
1145 Nineteenth Street N.W, 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr, Fleiss: 

I am responding to your May 17th letter and questionaire to Chuck 
Jones regarding children's programming. 

Because of space limitations on the original document, I have 
had to answer the questionaire below. 

1, During the week of April 26 through May 2, 1971 
there were 46% hours broadcast on the ABC Television 
Network, 

2, ( a & b ) - Our consnercial limitations are established 
by day parts or time periods in accordance with the 
N*A*B* time standards, in prime time six minutes of 
commercials and in non-prime time twelve minutes of 
commercials, not program type. 

3, (a&b)-'? prime time the number of program 
interruptions shall not exceed two within a thirty 
minute program or four within a sixty minute program. 

In other time, the number of interruptions shall 

not exceed four within any thirty minute program period. 

4, They are not allowed to appear in commercials within 
the program they host on our television network in 
programs directed primarily to young children. 



A 



\ 



or AMrKirA^J 
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5. a* Yes - see attached 

b, N.A.B* Code 

c, N,A,B, Code 

d, N*A,B» Code and attached statement 

e, No 
f« No 

6. See attached 

7* A series is discontinued \dien it no longer fits our 
programming objectives and requirements or, when, 
what we believe to be a better program is available* 

We are constantly examining ideas submitted from 
outside sources ard from persons within our company 
with a view to developing new programming suitable 
for our younger viewers* Development stages vary 
depending on the nature of the program type* 

I have enclosed copies of all available information requested including 
The Television Code* I hope this proves helpful* 



Very truly yours. 




Michael S* Brockman 
Manager-Daytime Programs 



MSB: ml t 
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2. SUBMISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL NETWORKS — ABC Atta chme^ 

"WEEKEND CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS" - 2 



MOTOR MOUSE — Originally a segment of the "Cattanooga Cats" series, "Motor Mouse 
has become a regular half-hour series. Motormouse lives inside the wall of a garage and is a 
motorcycle speed nut. Autocat, who works for the Acme Garage and is employed to eliminate mice, 
endeavors to catch Motormouse by building the most attractive and outlandish speed vehicles. 

LANCELOT L INK. SECRET CHIMP HOUR - A Swiftian satire for children in which a 
world exactly like ours Is peopled entirely by chimpanzees who dress, act and speak like human 
beings. The comedy hour will consist of two live-action, filmed episodes of "Lancelot Link, Secret 
Chimp" a bumbling counter espionage agent working for A.P.E. (the Agency to Prevent Evil) in a 
constant battle against the forces of crime. Each comedy hour will also contain several outstanding 



cartoons. . . . . u . 

WIL L THE REAL JERRY LEWIS PLEASE SIT DOWN? - An animated series produced by 

Filmation which will feature the many classic characters such as "The Nutty Professor," "The 



Playboy" and "The Bellboy" created by Jerry Lewis. 

SCO OPER AND THE DQUBLEDECKERS - A live-action series produced by Gerber 

Productio'ns in association with Century Film Productions detailing the hilarious adventures of a 
gang of youngsters and their leader Scooper, whose clubhouse is an old London doubled^ker bus. 

HOT WHEELS - An animated show featuring a group of young, responsible drivers who 
have formed a "Hot Wheels" auto club. Each week their driving activities lead them into an exciting 
adventure with fast-paced conclusion. At the end of each show, the Hot Wheelers have a safe driving 

tip for the audience. ... 

SKY HAWKS — The animated story of the Wilson family, a three generation team ot ajr 

experts, who can pull off anything from a daring rescue at sea to a delicate helicopter air lift. 

THE HARDY BOYS ~ This animated series is based on the famous Hardy Boys mystery 
books which have sold nearly 30 million copies in the past and are still at the top of the list of best 
selling children's books. Adding the element of music to each story, the boys and their new partners 
find mystery and adventure while on a round-the-world concert tour. 

AMERICAN bands tand — The country's most popular performers, today's hit music 
and an exuberant, dancing teenage audience are spotlighted each week on "American Bandstand. 
Hosted by Dick Clark, "American Bandstand" also features old and new hit records as well as live 
entertainment by the guest celebrities. "American Bandstand" is a Dick Clark production in 
association with the ABC Television Network. Dick Clark is executive producer. "American 
Bandstand" originates from ABC Television Center in Hollywood. 



SUNDAY 

THE SMOKEY BEAR SHOW - The fast-paced comedy adventures of Smokey, one of the 
nation's favorite characters, as both a bear and a cub. Each show will conclude with a conservation 
message for youngsters. 

JONNY QUEST - An animated half-hour adventure series produced by Hanna-Barbera 
detailing the scientific adventures of Dr. Benton Quest, a world-renowned scientist, his 12-year-old 
son Jonny and Roger "Race" Bannon, who doubles as bodyguard to Dr. Quest and tutor to Jonny. 

CATTANOOGA CATS - Hosted by five felines, a soft rock group known as "The 
Cattanooga Cats," each show will include a variety of short cartoon elernents. Among the short 
subjects are "Around the World in 79 Days," in which Phineas Fogg, Jr. tries to circle the globe in 
less than 80 days, pursued by the sinister Ralph Wretchly and his henchmen; "It's the Wolf," a 
comedy-chase short featuring the voice of Paul Lynde as the Wolf; and the "Cats ' themselves. 

BULLWINKLE — The adventures of Bullwinkle a lovable moose and Rocky, his squirrel 
sidekick, who battT^Terbally and otherwise, with such baddies as Boris Badenov, Natasha Fatale 
and others in wild wacky happenings each week. 



-1970-71- 
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2. SUBMISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL NETWORKS — ABC attachmen 



% 



hmentA 






DISCOVERY 70-71 



The ABC News weekly children's series, "Discovery '70-71" will begin its 
ninth successive season on the ABC Television Network r .is fall. 

Premiering in 1962, "Discovery" became the only first-year children's 
program to be nominated for both the TV Guide and Emmy Award that year. It was 
also selected as one of the five outstanding children's programs in the nation in a 
national poll of Radio and TV editors. 

The winner of an Emmy in 1962, "Discovery," in 1968, was nominated for 
that same coveted award for the sixth successive season. Over the years, "Discovery" 
has also received three Thomas Alva Edison Awards, two Western Heritage Awards, 
and The National Conference of Christians and Jews Brotherhood Award. 

In the 1970-71 season, the series, according to its creator, Jules Power, "will 
travel throughout the world to bring our youngsters at home the real sights and 
sounds, the '*eal thoughts and ideas, the real people and places of this fascinating and 
diverse planet." 

"Discovc''v," filmed in color and on location, is scheduled to visit Ireland, 
Belgium, Finland and Portugal as well as many sections of our own country and its 
surrounding waters. 

Among the "Discovery '70-71" presentations scheduled for the new season 
are "The Cherokee Indians," "Trans-Atlantic Voyage," "The Great Age of the 
Railroads," "Thoroughbred," "America's Oldest City," "From Little League to 
Majors," "The World of Washington Irving," "The Forest at Flaming George," "The 
Pendelton Roundup," "South Boston, U.S.A.," "The Tale of Two Forts," and 
"Journey Through the Wilderness." 

Mr. Power is the executive producer of "Discovery." Monroe Carol is the 
producer and Donald Belth and Wally Hill, associate producers. 

- 1970-71 - 
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2. SUBMISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL NETWORKS — ABC Attachment 



> ' xQdli --w- 

I N T E R Q E ? A R T *\ : 2 N V C 0 2 R E S ? 0 N D E N C : 



All Editors/ • '■ , , ^ 

rcpartn'.ciit of Standards anc. Prac*c:LCGs 



From 



Alfred R. Schneider 



Da/e 'June 12, 19 6 S 
Subject , 



•I •• 



Vou are# of course, av;are of the cou'.pany's long standing 
policy regarding that, in carrying out your duties in' 
rcviev.'ing scripts rough cuts and final prints for air, 
you should, prohibit the use of violence for the sake of 
violence. In this connection/ you should give special 
attention to encourage the dc— cr.phasis of acts or violence. 

vrnile a story-line or plot devclopr.cnt may call for the use 



of force *■ • the amount/ 






of portrayal and necessity 



for same should be commensurate v;ith a standard of reason- 
ablonosG and with due regard for the principle that violence/ 
or the use of force as an appropriate means to an end, is 
not to be emulated.’ 



Alfred R. Echneider 







o 
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FUOGiVu L-I T U^SLA^aSteSt 



Network ABC 



SCHOOL rROCR.VnilNG 



For thci Week ot Apr i 1 2S May 2 

N0N-sc;!!0'ir. ruoc:RAM'in:G 



JL971 



Tine 

Kamo of the 
Program 

Length of Program' 
Type of Prog ran 
For Age Group 

iirae 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
Fcr Age Group 

Tima 

Name of the 
Program . 

Length of Program 
Type or Program 
^or Age Group 

Tima 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Age Group 

Tine 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Typo of Program 
For Age Group 

Time 

Name of the 
Program 

Length of Program 
Type of Program 
For Ago Croup 



Saturday Sunday 



• 

^ ' 


! — 


. 


- 


- 


1 


s 


- 


I 

i 

i 


1 

1 

1 


1 

, 1 

{ 

i 

I 

> 


1 




■ 
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Saturday Sunday 



9-lOAM ET Lance- 
lot Link, Secret 
Chimp One Hour 
lypo A 
2-12 


10-10 :30AM 
Jonny Quest 
Half-Hour 
Type A 
2-12 


10-10:30 AM ET 
Will The Real 
JeTry Lewis Sit 
Down 

Half-Hour 
TVpe: A 
2-12 


10:30-11AM 
Cattaooga Cats 
Half-Hour 
Type A 
2-12 


10: 30 -HAM ET 
Here Come The 
Doubledeckers 
Half-Hour 
Tyre A . 
2-12 


i 11-11 :30AM 
‘ Bullwlnkle Show 
Half-Hour 
Type A 
2-12 

I 

» 

► 


U-11 :30AM ET j 

Hot Wheels 
Half-Hour 
Type A 

2-12 i 

f 

t 

f 


i. 11:30-12 Noon 
Discovery 
Half-Hour 
i Type B 
i 6-15 


11:30-12AM ET 
Sky Hawks \ 

Half-Hour j 

Type A 

2-12 r 

r 


12 Noon-12:30PM ■ 
Motor Mouse ' 

Half-Hour ■ 

Type A 1 

2-12 !. 

i 


12:30-1PM 
Hardy Boys 
Half-Hour 
^l^pe A 
2-12 




1-2PM’ \ 

American Band- i 
stand ’71 r 

One Hour i 

Type A 

6-IT 1 

^ 1 
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2. SUBMISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL NETWORKS — CBS 




2/B098 A WU TELTEX WSHA111(22^) 

CBS INC NYK 
CHQ 250092 

TLX NYK 5-28-71 1017500 

TO MR DAVID FLEISS 
NMIONAL CITIZENS COWITTEE FOR BROADCASTING 
1145 NINETTENTH sT NW 
WkSHINOrON, 0 c 

FEOfiET DELAY IN RESPONSE TO YOUR REQUEST, ADVIsE THAT SALIENT 

POINTS IN YOUR QUESTIONAIRE ARE COERED IN CBs RESPONSE TO FCC < 

IN CONNECTION WITH ACT PETITION WHICH WILL BE MATTER OF PUBLIC f 



LLEN DUCOVNY 
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2> SUBMISSIONS OF AMERICAN COMMERCIAL NETWORKS — NBC 



NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 



THIRTY POCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK. N.Y. xooso, CIRCLE 7-8300 



Mr, Warren Braren 
Nat*l Citizen *s Comm, 
for Broadcasting 
1145 Nineteenth St., N.W. 

Wasnlngton, D.C. 20036 

Dear Warren: 

Stan Kaufman asked me to send you an out- 
line of our Fall schedule. Note on the 
back the program descriptions. 

He also wants you t 
brief when it is co 



A DIVISION OF NAT10NAl.Bll0AIX.AMr.oC0MPANY.lNC. 



GEORGE A.HEINEMA.\’.V 
\‘ice President 
« .MiJrcnj! rrojjranimi>;g 



June 2, 1971 




QAH:sc 

Enclosure 
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2. SUBMISSIONS OK .V;i 0 i K.xN COMMKRCIAL NETWORKS — NBC Attachment 



lirEE I^MTWOFiK SATURDAY DAYTIME SCHEDULE 



8:00 AM 
(NYT) 



8:30 



9:00 



9:30 



10:00 




NBC 









DR. DOLime 



\ THE WOQDY WOODPECKER 
V SHOW,’ 



DEPUTY DAWG 



THE PINK PANTHER 
MEETS THE ANT 
AND THE AARDVARK 



BARRIER REEF 



10:30 




) c: , 



11:00 



11:30 



12:00 PM 




12:30 



1:00 



1:30 



X 



K3.r/\\x: 









TAKE A GIANT 



,KE A G 
..STEP 



the BUGALOOS 



MR. WIZARD 



THE JETSONS 



t d 

i ■5?“^ 



A 

^ocol Time, 



CBS^ 



Bugs Bunny 



Scooby-Doo 
Where Are You? 



The Harlem 
Globetrotters 



The Yo Yo Bears 



Pebbles And 
Bam Bam 



Archie’s TV Funnies 



Sabrina 

The Teenage Witch 



Josie And The 
Pussycats 



The Monkeos 



You Are There 



ABC 



Will The Real 
Jerry Lewis 
Please Sit Down? 



Road Runner 



Funky Phantom 



Jackson 5 



Bewitched 



Lidsville 



Curiosity Shop 



CBS Childrens 
Film Festival 






Jonny Quest 



Lancelot Link. 
Secret Chimp Hour 



American Bandstand 
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SATURDAY DAYTIME ON NBC- 
1971-72 



OR. OOLfTTLE 

New adventures for the famed doctor and his protege, 
Tommy Stubblns, aboard the good ship Flounder. Second 
season for this animated favorite. 

THE WOODY WOODPECKER SHOW 

The world's funniest bird and his cackling laugh— back with 
a half'hour of animated fun. Also featured.* Andy Panda, 
Space Mouse, Qabby Gator and others. 

DEPUTY OAWQ (PREMIERE SEASON) 

This canine lawman would love to be rough and tough, 
but he's Just too nice! Co-starring in the popular partoon 
comedy series are such characters as Ty Coon, Rabid Rebel 
and the Sheriff himself. 

THE PINK PANTHER MEETS THE ANT 
AND THE AARDVARK 

The continuing anlma'*^d antics of the colorful, Oscar- 
w.nnlng panther and his comedy cohorts. Added this season: 
a new Ant and the Aardvark cartoon each week. 

BARRIER REEF (PREMIERE SEASON) 

New-to-TV adventure series filmed along the Great Barri jr 
Reef off the coast of Australia and set aboard the Endeavor, 
a 135-foot barquentine equipped for underwater exploration. 
Several members of the crew are teenagers. 

TAKE A GIANT STEP (PREMIERE SEASON) 

Unique, live entertainment-information series for 6 to 12 
year olds. Hosted by teenagers and featuring young pop 
musicians in a format designed to help youngsters Increase 
their speaking vocabulary and form their own value 
judgments about the world around them. 

THE BUOALOOS 

Second season for this comic-fantasy adventure about a 
quartet of winged teenage musicians— Joy, I.Q., Harmony 
and Courage-out to help those in need. Featuring Martha 
Raye as Benita Bizarre. 

MR. WIZARD 

Don Herbert and his young guests In a brand new edition of 
his award-winning series that explores the magic of 
everyday scientific principles, including many recent 
technological advances. 

THE JETBONB 

Futuristic fun with the well-known space age family. An 
animated situation comedy from Hanna-Barbera. 



I J *; 
( 



NBC TEI.FVi«5iON NETWC 
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2. snmssioNS of American commercial networks — Nsn xtt ^ rhr^rrt 
TAKE A GIAUT STEP 

A New NBC Television Program for Children 

In our Increasingly complex society many children lack 
direction for their lives, do not know what they are for or 
against, and have no criteria by which to decide how to use 
their time and abilities. At the same tj.me children have 
more opportmities to make decisions and need to make more 
choices than ever before. 

”Take A Giant Step, ’* NBC * s new television show for seven 
to twelve -year-olds, hopes to engage children through enter- 
tainment in a process which will help them to grow up with 
a sense of direction in our world of contradictions. "Take A 
Giant Step" will endeavor to help children learn to clarify 
their values and make their own value judgments. This signif- 
icantly unique contribution to children’s programming will be 
offered each Saturday morning from 10:50 - 11 OO beginning in 
September of this year. 

In 1970 , NBC pioneered by creating a division of Children’s 
Programming. George Helnemann who, twenty years ago, created 
the award-winning show ' Ding-Dong School" was given the 
responsibility for this new commitment to improving children’s 
television. His first act gave birth to the Children’s Tele- 
vision Theater. In cooperation with the National Education 
Association, IBC ran eight one-hour specials for children; 
among them were "For the Love of Fred,' "Circustown, ' "Super 
Plastic Elastic Goggles, " "Pets Allowed" and "A Day with 141 

Bill Cosby" . 

But ■ Taka A ‘Giant step’ is more than’ a new aho^r to be added to the 
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Children’s Television Theater. It represents a signiTicant and 
unique innovation in programming for children from seven to t^-^elve- 
years old. Originating in the imagination of George Heinemann, 

NBC TV vill be helping children to creatively explore their 
goals, aspirations;, attitudes, interests, feelings, and beliefs. 

Fach veek: a topic from one of the value rich areas of 
life such as money, friendship, morals, family or politics T-^ill 
become the basis of an hour-long sho^'% Through participation 
and entertainment children Trill be encouraged to make free 
choices after thoughtful consideration of alternatives on topics 
such as beauty, ’’future shock,” food, machines, music, time, 
migration^ and the like. Children /ill be aided to affirm 
T^hat they cherish and to act upon their ''hoices and decisions. 

Movie cameras and tape recorders ’^ill be sent out to 
vieT'^ers so they can create their films and tapes to be used 
on future shOT^'s, ’’Take A Giant Step' aims at becoming a parti- 
cipation shoT-r on values for seven to fourteen year olds. 

Yet perhaps the true uniqueness of this show is that 
it is not only for children, but by children. Fach week three 
to five thirteeu-to fifteen-year olds from a talent pool of 
twenty teenagers will create their own show. They will go on the 
air live without a script and x/ill determine the content and 
character of the show. Founded upon a trust in youth and a 
conviction that live programming has greater vitality and authenti- 
city, IJBC has put aside the risks :-.nvol\^od in dev^eloping a 
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unique children's program. 

For ten veeks, those youth ’»ho are responsible for a 
particular sho^r vill prepare, along vith the producer-director;, 
their otti program, t^ith the aid of cholastic Magazine j they 
vill research their topic. A variety of talent vill be 
available for their use as ^rell as many films and other resources. 
In addition, each ''aturday they Fill have the use of a computer 
to aid them in gathering information deemed necessary for 
their discussion and decisions. But vhen they go on the air^ 
they vill be in control of their program. They may call 
for any of the films, resources or talent they have used during 
their ten creeks of preparation. Their aim ^•’'ill be simply to 
involve their peers in a discussion and consideration of their 
topic so as to aid them in raising value questions and making 
value decisions. 

As a cooperative WA program. Take A Giant '^tep^ Fill provide 
teachers ^.rith Information about each veek’s show so they can 
involve their students both before and after its production. 

T"ke A Giant '^tep promises to be one of the major television 
innovations for c.hildren in I97I as well as an exciting resource 
for parents and teachers who are concerned about children 
learning to make value choices to live by. 



o 
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3. NOTES ON TELEVISION ADVERTISING IN WESTERN EUROPEAN DEMOCRACIES 

All the surveyed countries that carry commercials do 

so in restricted times with the exception of England’s ITV. All 

ads are separated from the programs, or announced, by visual devices 

and sounds. Some of the times and amounts are;^ 

Austria ~ OR. 

Three times an evening: 

6:55 - 7:00 p.m. 

7:24 - 7:30 p.m. 

7:55 - 8:14 p.m. 

The first time period and the beginning eight minutes 
of the last are devoted to spot announcements. The 
final 11 minutes of the third segment is composed of 
a mosaic of two and one-half minute films, each made 
up of two minutes of entertainment material and 30 
seconds of ads. 

Ireland — average 6 min. /hr. generally between programs. 
Italy - RAI. 

No more than 5 percent of total daily television time 
can be given to commercials. COften it is less.) 

This takes several forms: 

1) The well-known Carosello, an advertising maga- 
zine shown each evening from 6:45-7:00 P.M. It 
consists of five short films each divided into 
a short sketch followed by a brief advertisement. 



2) Arcobaleno (Rainbow) three spots each before and 
after the weather forecast. 

3) Tic— Tac — three spots each before and after 

8:45 p.m. (This v’lll immediately precede Carosello.) 

4) Gong two spots at 6:45 p.m. 

5) Girotondo (Ring-a-ring o' ’roses) two spots before 
and two after 5:30 time signal. 



^This Information comes from both the respective networks and 
Advertising and Radio and TV (European Broadcasting Union, 1966), 
pp. 11-13. 
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6) Oa the. Second Channel CSecondo Programmo) only 
latertaezzo is allowed. Five spots after the 9 p.m. 
news. 

D. The Netherlands - NR. 

Only 162 minutes of advertising is allowed in a week, 
on NR*s two channels. It is broadcast each evening 
before and after the 7:00 and 8:00 news on the first 
channel; after the 8 p.m. news and before the 10:15 p.m. 
news on the second. 

On Saturdays, one block is allowed on the first channel 
before and after the afternoon program. 

E. Switzerland - SSR. 

12 minutes of commercials a day. 

Broadcast in three or four segments of spots between 
7-8:30 p.m. (7:30 - 8:45 p.m. in Tessin Canton) 

F. West Germany, 

ARD: 20 minutes a day maximum; ads broadcast in short 

groups at beginning, middle and end of period beginning 
in late afternoon and ending at 8 p.m. 

ZDF: 20 minutes a day maximum; broadcast in four 

five-minute groups from 6:15 - 8 p.m. 

G. Great Britain - ITV. 

Average of six minutes of ads per hour, no more than 
seven, or less than five minutes; broadcast in three 
natural breaks in the program; cannot be broadcast 
during religious, educational, news and public affairs, 
or programs relating to royalty or extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 



Regulation of Commercial Content 

Most of these countries have laws prohibiting the ad- 
vertisement of medicines, false cures or controlling the content of 
food and drug messages. The latter ads are often first reviewed by 
medical experts. In summary, the regulation is conducted as follows: 
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A«. Austria - OR. 

Exercises complete control in accordance with legis- 
lation, No ads for alcohol can he Broadcast on pro- 
grams having to do with children, young people, 
motorists or sports, 

B. Finland - OY-Mainlos-TV-Reklam Ab. 

Self-control, also volunteer groups aid in supervision 
of ads for medical products and malted drinks. No 
cigarette ads can be shown before 9 p.m. on weekdays, 
and then only one ad, whose content is severely re- 
stricted. CFinland also has license-fee supported 
public television.) 

C. Great Britain - TA. 

40 Laws of Parliament. Explained in Report 

D. The Netherlands - STER CStichting Ether Reclame) 

Non-profit air advertisements foundation and 

Ministry of Culture establish and maintain advertising 

code. 

E. Ireland — RTE, 

Controls ads under guidance of legislation. Will phase 
out tobacco advertising by fall 1971. 

F. Italy - RAI. 

Controls ads, and general legislation. No tobacco. 

G. Switzerland - SSR. 

Maintains daily surveillance. No alcohol, tobacco or 
medicines can be sold on the air. 

H. West Germany. 

Both ARD and ZDF oversee content of ads. 
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Administration of Sale of Air Time 



Some examples are: 

A. The Netherlands •• STER. 

The non-profit agency, STER, sells air time and 
divides the revenues. 60 percent goes to the sub- 
scriber member group in proportion to their size; 
the other 40 percent reserved for distribui ion to 
the Dutch press to compensate for loss of revenue. 
Ads contribute to 30 percent of NR budget. 

B. Italy - SIPRA CSocieta Italians Publicita Radiofonica 

Anonemia) . 

SIPRA handles all details. Its ownership is: 

RAI - 30% 

IRI - 70% (Institute oer ka Riscostruzione 
Indusriale), a government agency. 

• 

C. Switzerland ~ SAP (Societe Anonyme pour la Publicite a 

la Television, Ltd. Co.) 

Its ownership is: 



SSR • 40% 
Newspaper Publishers Assoc. 40% 
Administrative Center for 

Industry, Commerce 8% 
Union of Arts, Trades 4% 
Farmers* Union 4% 
Journalists Union 4% 



SAP deals with orders, time placement, collects 
payments and passes net proceeds to Swiss TV. 
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4. INFORMATION SOURCES 




Communication waa by mail unless otherwise noted. 



Austria: Osterreichisher Rundfunk Gesellschaft m.b.h. ORF 

Herr H. Hauk, Head Youth and Family Division, 
Vienna. 



Australia: William Giorda, Fellow, Corporation for Public Broad- 

casting Interviews with Australian Broadcasting 
Council (that supervises ABC, its public network, 

- interviews with Mr. Kinging, Program Director, 
A.T.N., Sydney. 

- Mr. McCartney, Program Director, T.C.N. , Sydney 
flagship station for National Nine Network. 

- Mr. Homes, Program Director, T.E.N., Sydney 
flagship station for 0-10 National Network. 

1 

Canada: Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, French Network, 

- M, Robert Roy, Assist. Director of Children’s 
and Youth Programming. 

- M. Jean Charbonneau, Supervisor, School Programs. 

- interviews by David Fleiss. 

Montreal. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, English Network 

- Mr. Dan McCarthy, Head, Schools and Youth Pro- 
gramming. - interviews by David Fleiss. 

Toronto . 



Denmark: Danmarks Radio - DR* 

Mr. Morgens Veramer, Director, Children’s Department. 

- interviews with others in department by Peter 
Andersen, CPB Fellow at department for 1970-71. 

Finland: Yleisradio YLE: 

Mr. Heifcki Aarva, Director, Children’s Programs, 

- interview by Peter Andersen. 

Helsinki. 



France: Office de Radiodiffusion - Television Francaise: 

M. Pierre Mathieu, Director, Children’s Programs 
- interview by Lillian Ambrosino. 

Paris . 



Ireland: Radio Telefis Eireann - RTE: 

Mr, Liam O’Murchu, Head of Irish & Children’s 
Programs. Dublin. 

Italy: Radio televisione Italians: 

- Telephone interview. Sig. C. Biggi. 

Rome. 

^Also communication by telephone and mall with Arthur Welnthal, 
Natj >n,.'' Program Director, CTV Television Network Ltd., Toronto 

14S 
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Japan: 
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Fuji TV: 

Mr. Seigo Watanaba, Manager, International 
Division. Tokyo. 

via: Mr. Keiichi Torii 

Washington Bureau Chief 
Fuji Telecasting Corporation 
National Press Building, Room. 274 
14th & F Streets, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20004 

NET Television Network 

Mr. Keiji Koyama, Manager, International Relations 
Tokyo . 

via: Mr. Tsubaki 

Correspondent, NET 
National Press Building, Rm. 794 
14th & F Streets, N.W 
Washington, D. C. 20004 

Nippon Television Network Corporation 
Mr. Yozo Shiratori 
Manager, International Operations 
Tokyo . 

via: Mr. ladayuki Matsumura, Correspondent 

Nippon Television Network 
National Press Building, Room 763 
14th & F Streets, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

NHK Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
Public Relations Bureau 
Tokyo . 

via; Mr. Ma-w.hiro Nagata, Correspondent 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
National Press Building, Room 935 
14th & F Streets, N.W. 

Washington, D.C, 20004 

Tokyo Broadcasting System, Incorporated 

Mr. Kllchi Nakamura 

Director, Television Programming 

via: Mr, Akira Sugimoto 

Bureau Chief 

Tokyo Broadcasting Corporation 

CBS Building 

2020 M Street, N.W. 

Washington , D . C . 

i'io 
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Netherlands: 



Great Britain; 



Norway: 



Sweden: 



Switzerland: 
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Radio Neder lands- Hilyersum 

Interview by Mr. Acda, Director of Programs, RN. 

Material from Frank Millspaugh, Jr. 

CPB Fellow at RN for 1970-71. 

British Broadcasting Corporation BBC: 

Miss Monica Sims, Director 
Children’s Programs 

- interviews, visits, observation by Lillian Ambrosino. 
London 

Independent Television - ITV: 

Mr. Michael Gillies, Supervisor 
Children’s Programs for Independent Tele- 
vision Authority (ITA) , London. 

Mr. Archie Graham, Head Advertising Control 
ITA, London. 

- interviews, visits, observation by Lillian Ambrosino. 

Norsk Rikskringkasting - Oslo. 

Mr. Lauritz Johnson, Director 
Children’s Television 

- interview by Peter Andersen. 

Sveriges Radio - Stockholm. 

Channel 1 - Arnie Weiss, 

Director, Children’s Programs. 

Channel 2 - Mrs. Ingrid Edstrom, 

Director, Children’s Programs. 

- Interviews by Peter Andersen. 

Societe Suisse de Radio diffusion et Tel -- 
vision - Zurich. 

SSR (French Service) 

Mile. V. Tobler - telephone interview. 

SRG (German Service) 

Mme. L. Siegelst, Director, Children’s Programs. 

TSI (Italian Service) (Televisions Svizzera 

Italiano) 

Mile. M. Pagnamenta, Director 
Children’s Programs. 
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West Germany: Arbeitgcraeinschaft der Of fent 11 ch-Recht lichen 

Rundfunkanatalten der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land (ARD) 

Herr S. Nohrhof» Coordinator, 

Children’s Programs 
(WDR) Cologne . 

Zweites Deutsches Fernsehen, CZDF) 

Herr George Rush, Head 
Children’s and Youth Division 
Mainz 

Additional information from: 

Siegfrid Magold 
Director, Prix Jeunesse 
Mtinich . 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



5 » FUNCTIONS OF THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
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ANOUA TELEVISION Fait of Fni^hnd. atv nrtv/ork MicllaruU. ijorder tellvision 
The ilorviers anti Isle oi* Mn»i. ciiansm. ielevision Channel Islands. Grampian 
TELEVISION North-Hnst Scotland, (;*t,\N,M>A television I-an^aslnrc, iitv (uaruch 
tele VISION) Wales ap.d West of l-n'tlind. London weekend television Lotulon 
(weekends front y p.m. l'rid;u).scoTrisn uirvisioN Central Scotland. soutm:aN 
INDEPENDENT Tl-lEVIStON SoUth of lingl.tnd. 1HAMES TFI.KVISION LOlUlon 
(weekdays to 7 p.m. l-rid-u), tynj; tits* TM.EvistoN Norih-lian Fnt:!.i(td. Ulster 
TELEVISION Northern Irckihd. WEsrwAkO TtaEvisioN South-West lini^land. 
YOtiKSlltUE TELEVISION 'Yorkshire 



The creative content of the programmes is the concern of 
the programme companies, but the ITA ensures that the 
output of each company provides a proper balance of 
information, education and entertainment 



The frequency, amount and nature of the advertisements 
must be in accordance with the Television Act and the 
extensive rules and principles laid down by the Authority 
No sponsorship. Total distinction between 
programmes and advertisements 
Average 6 minutes an hoiir maximum 






/ 

The iTA builds, owns and operates the transmitting 
stations which radiate ITV programmes | 

47 ViiF 405-line transmitters reach 53-7% of homes ! 
i5UnF 625-lino transmitter;; reach over two-thirds > 
of homes with the combined colour/blnch-nud-whitc 
pictures afthc bcg?itnir»» of 1571 
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Guide To Indpandent Television, 1971 (Published ITAil971), P. 7. 
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6. STATUTES AFFECTING TELEVISION ADVERTISING ON 

RTJHT.ANU^S INDEPE^^DENT TV, 



IhcfvlHwts sforuM miiy rcstrkt^itviirol or otherwise 
affect idci iiioN a.U inisin}* iUut,yhou!J be noted: 

a General 

AcconuuiHUiion Aficncics Act, 1953 
Adoption Act, 195s (.Sov iion 51) 
llctUnp, Gaming :in»i I.oitcrics Act, 1963 
Cancer Act, 1930 ^Section 4) 

Children and Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act, 

m$ 

Children anwl Yuun^ Persons Act, 1033 (Scotland, 1937) 
Children and Voinv; Persons Act, 1963 (Including the 
Children (Pcn’orinanccs) Regulations, 196^) 

Children’s Act, 195S (Section 37) 

Copyright Act, 195S 
Defanntion Act, 1952 
Kducation Acts, 1944-1948 

Food and Drugs Act, 1955, and the Labelling of Food 
Order (SI 1953, No 536) as amended by the Labelling 
of Food (Amendment) Regulations 
Gcr.eva Convemicn Act, 1957 (Section 6) 

Larceny Act, iS^ix (Section I02) 

Medicines Act, 196S 
Opticians Act, 1958 

Pharmacy and Medicines Act, 1941 (Sections 8-13 j 15-17) 
Race Kelativms Act, 1968 
Registered Designs Act, 1949 

Sale of Goods Act, i£93 

Tclovii ion Act, ISiM Nccliom7,8 & 9 

Trad.e Descriptions Act, 1968 . 

Trade Marks Act, 193S 

Trn !ing Stamps Act, 1964 

Vei: ‘real Diseases Act, 1917 

Weights and Measures Act, 1963 

b I'innnciat 

Advertisements (Hire Pmchi'.sc) Act, 1967 
Adveitisements (Hire Purcluse)(lslc of Man) Act, 1966 
Building Societies Act, 1962 (Sections 14,48 dc 51,2nd 
Schedule 2) 

Chanod Islands Act, 1967 
Coir.p.uiie.s Act, 1948 
Companies Act, 1967 

Depo>irors and lnvest»'rs (Prevention of Fraud) (Jersey) 

Law, 1967, and the Deimsitors nnJ Investors 
(Prevcnti'Mi of Iravui'i (General Provisiims) (Jersey) 

Or'ier, 

Hire Piucliasc Act, 1064 
llirr Purchase Act (Niu thern Ireland), 1966 
House Ihirclusc and i Inut,ing Act, 1959 (Section 1) 
lnsl:^^^vc ( j»mpanies Act, 1958 
Indastri:il and Provident Societies Act, 1965 
Monedeiuiers Acts, incoand 1927 
PrcvcruiiM) of iTuud duvesrnients) Act, 1958 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act (Nortnem 
Ireland), 1040 0 

Protect ion of 1 )epositurs Act, 1 063 (including the 
Protection of DepoMtors ^Contents of Advertisements) 
Rcgulatioivs, W)63) 

Trusts Savings Ranks Acts, 1954 



ITV Guide to Independent Television (Londons 1971., p. 127. 
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7 , THE ADVERTISING CODE FOR CHILDREN OF ENGLAND *S IKDEPENDEUT TV 



I The Viewin'? nUiW 

Nu pry^tuci or ^ vice may be ailvcrtiscd am! no ;nt?f!'.oJ of 
aiivcriisini? n;ay lie in assocuiion will) a p;H’»^r;]inmc 
inMuh il iof chiKlren or which iar:tc numbers ol* cliildren 
aic likely lo see, which mutiu leMiU in harm to them 

physically, menially or morally, and no rnctlioJ of 
advertising may be employcvl Uich ui*:es advanU|;e of 
the natural craiulity ami beubC o! loyally ot* ehiklren. 

I Pi parlnuitir: 

a Ko advertisement which cncouranes children lo enter 
slran*te places or t<' com erse wiili siraiv^crs in nn ellorl to 
collect coupons, wrappers. labeK. etc, is allowed. The 
details of any collei liiu: '^cheme miwi be submiiicd for 
invest i;tn lion to ensoie that tile scheme coiuains no 
clcincm of danr:cr lo children. 

b No advertisement for a c»'»nimcrcial product or service 
is allowed if it contains any *n*peal m children which 
suggests in any way ih.nt unlc'^s the c hildren themselves 
buyer encourage other people to buy the product or 
service they will he failing in *iuine duty or lackinrt in 
loyalty towards some person tir or*Mni/.irion whether that 
person or oi ganizaiiim is tliCiilc nukm*: the appeal or not. 

C No advcrti5emcT»t is .allowed which leads eliildren to 
believe that if they do not own the I'ruduct advertised they 
will be inferior in some way to oilwr eliildren or that they 
arc liable lo be held in contempt or ridicule for not 
owning it. 

cl No .idvcriisemcnt dealing with the activities of a chib 
is allowed without tb.c submission of satisfactory cvi-.lencc 
that the dub is carefully supervised in the mailer of the 
behaviour of the eliildren and tiie comp. my they keep and 
that there is no auggesiion of the dub being u secret 
society. 

c While it is recognized that children arc not the direct 
purehnsers of many products over which they arc n.itnrally 
allowed to exercise pi cfci ence. care slum Id he taken that 
they arc not cncoun*.*a,\i to make themselves a nuisance lo 
other pcv^plc in the interests of any particular pmdnct or 
service. In an adveriiscineni oifering a tree gift, a premium 
or a conipciifion fov children, the m.iin emphasis of ihc 
advertisement must be on the product v. irli which the 
offer is associated. 

f If there is lo be n reference to a competition for children 
in an advcrliscmciu, the published rules must be 
submitted for .approval before the advert i'*enieni can be 
accepted. l*he v.duc of prizes and the chances of winning 
one must not be exaggerated. 

g To help in the lair poruayal of free gifts for diildren, 
an advertisement slumld, w here uccess irv, make it easy to 
sec the true size of a gift by showing it in rehition to some 
common object ag.iin'»t which its scale can he judged. 



2 The Child in Advcrilscmcnls 

Tlic appearance of children in aUvcriiscmeiUs is subject CO 

the following conditions: 

(a) Hmphypiietit 

It should be noted that the condilior.s under which 
clnlUren arc employed in the making of advertisements arc 
governed by certain provisions ot the ChiKIren and Young 
Persons Act, 1933 (2:>cotl;md 1937 ) the Act of 1963; 
the Education Acts, 1944 to 194^ i the Children (Perfor- 
mances) Regulations, 1968; and the appropriate by-laws 

made by Local Authorities in pursuance of these Acts« 

(b) Coniribuiwits to Safety 

Any situations in whieh children are to be seen in 
television advertisements should be carefully considered 
from tlic point of view of safety. 

In particular: 

I cliilorcn should not appear to be unattended in street 
scenes unless they are obviously old enough to be 
responsible for their own safety; should not be shown 
playing in the road, unless it is clearly shown to be a 
play-strc3t or oilier safe area ; should not be s^'own 
stepping carelessly olV tl • pavement or crossing the road 
without due c.arc ; in busy street scenes should be seen to 
use zebra crossings in crossing the road ; and should 
otherwise be seen in general, as pedestrians or cyclistSj to 
behave in accordance with the Highway Code, 
il children shouki not be seen ieanim; dangerously out of 
windows or over bridges, or climbini! dangerous cliiTs. 
lii small child) eii should not be shown climbing up to 
high shelves or reaching up to take things from a table 
above their heads. 

iv medicines, disinfect.oms, antiseptics and caustic 
substances must not be shown within reach 01 children 
without close parental supervision, nor should children be 
shown using these pnidueis in any way. 

V children must not be shown using matche^ of any gaS| 
parallin, petrol, mechanical or niaiiis-poweicd appliance 
which could lead to tiieir snlfcring burns, electrical shock 
or other injury. 

vi children must not be shown driving or riding on 
ngrieuUural machines : including iracior-drawn carts or 
implements). Scenes i*f this kind could cn«;ouragc 
contravention of the Agriculture (Safely, Health and 
Welfare Provisions) Act, t95^* 

vU an v>peti lire in a donie:itic scene in an advertisement 
must always have a iircuuard clearly visible if a child is 
incluvied in the scene. | 

(e) OaoJ Maiuh'rs a>td lichat'iour 

Children seen in advertisenients should be reasonably 

well-mannered and well-behaved. 
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ITVl GUIDE TO INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 1971, pp. 122-23 
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8. ENGLISH TELEVISION CODE ON THE BROADCAST OF VIOLENCE 
A. INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 

VIOLENCE IN PROGRAM61ES — THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION CODE 



The context of violence 

1 Contlicr, t1-c cl.^h of purposes .imi pcrsonniitics, is a 
luuiur element in Ui.inu, .md not least in jtreat t'.f.iina. 
PhvMcal violouec is conilict at the point when Mows arc 
cxehanitcdor weapons arc uscilJ’ersecntion, hnliying, 
iniiiniJation, lunniliation and cruelty are forms of 
mental violence, atui it is v. ell to remember that tlic 
suifering thus caused may exceed that caused by 
physieal violence, though trot a hand has been raised 

to strike. 

2 The first rule in the control of both forms of 
violence must always be to examine the dramatic 
context in which they occur, and the ends to u Itich they 
arc a means. Tor, if need be, pliysieal loree may be used 
to protect the law as -.vcli as break it, to deiend the 
guiltless or helpless as eil as oppress them, to impose a 
just settlement as well as an unjust one, and anger may 
take the form of a just moral indign.atioa against the 

infliction of cruelty, as wcU . v. a vicious outburst of 
temper or a mercilessly sustained vendetta. 

3 Therefore, in dramatic pregrammes likely to be 
seen by children, the initial npaestion to be asked is 
whether they arc pert aded with a clear sense ot right 
and wrong. All may turn on the .mswer. Tor children 
acquire their moral sentiments from the society around 
them, including its aspect in telct ision, and particularly 
front tliose they admire both in real litc .and in literature 
and drama. Titcy tend to model their own conduct on the 
conduct of those they admire, and slum tltc conduct of 
those they feel to be bail. It tollows tn.at the ends tor 
which characters presented to them ns admirable resort 
to physical force should always be socially defensible. 

Violence for its own sake not pcrntissible 

4 The second rule, which follows trom the first, is that 
violence, whether physical or mental, shotild never be 
allow cd ‘for its own sake’ - that is to say, simply because 
it attracts or secures tlie attention ot atiiiiences, or 
cctuiti types ofaudicncc. If the nature of it, or the 
sheer quantity of it, go beynnd its dramatic tunction, it 
should be cut . Individual brutality or the aimless 

\ iolence of mobs can be shown t but there comes a 
point at which they have cxl’.u.istcd their dramatic 
role - and at that point they sitould stop. Purely 
quantitative control is important. 

Intensity of violence 

ii *l ho third rule concerns the quality or intensity of 
violence. This may be a question of distance or 
closcne>s in space and time. .\ long shot ot an ambush 
or cavalry charge is one thing, a close-up ot l.ivial agony, 
tlminth part oftlv.it w i’.olc, is another. Distance in time, 
the remoteness of the setting from our world, may also 
lessen the emotional impact of violenee. 'Vhe sen.ses arc 
less vividly impressed. It may also be lessened when the 
story is simply not regarded as real • the lairy story, the 
conventional adventure story or the re-created world of 
the routine Western, w ith its stock cluiracicrs, or the 
pupj'cf, nutrionctic, and mime. Put not loo much 
impoi tance should be attached to this form of 'distance . 
Reality can shrink distance, and thrust through any 
convention. Horror in costume is still horror 



The protection of children 

6 Within this broad frame of reference, great care 
should always be taken in the presentation of the 
following: 

a Scenes likely to frighten children. 

(There are degrees of fear, from the mild and half- 
pleasurable fear of climbing a tree or a mountain to 

absolute unmixed terror, and cliildrcn \ ary greatly in 
their susceptibility to fear, 1 lorror deliberately 
presented as an entenainment sliould be prohibited.) 
b Scenes likely to unnerve and unsettle children. 

(Care must be taken to guard children against the 
impression that they arc entering a world in which they 
can count on notliing as settled, rclia*'lc and kind, and 
in which tlicy must make tlicir way at the expense of 
others, resorting to physical or mental violence 
whenever it will pay them.) 
c Scenes likely to cause pain <o children. 

(Pain witnessed, except by a brute, is pain felt. When 
witnessed, the pain of others stirs sympathy, and tlie 
desire ari.scs to relieve suflering and protect the we.ak or 
helpless against it. This is a stage of moral grow th. Put 
there arc degrees ofsulTering altogether too painful for 
children to watcli. The more helpless the victim, such as 
the aged, the infirm, or an animal, the greater the pain 
induced in a good-hearted child.) 
d Scenes in w hich pleasure is taken in the infliction of 
pain or humiliation upon others. 

(Children should know that bullies arc a fact of life, but 
great care must he taken to see that they despise them 

and do not secretly admire them. When such scenes 

^ _ 

reach the level of deliberate torture, they should be 
either momentary or banned entirely.) 
e Scenes in which the infliction or acceptance of pain or 
humiliation is associated with se.\ual pleasure. 

(These should be eliminated.) 
f Scenes whicli children might copy with injury to 
themselves or otlicrs. 

(Children arc imiMtivc and curious. The technique of 
hanging, or experiments with fire, or tying and locking 
lip, or submerging in water, can easily be tried by a 
child.) 

g Scenes in which easily acquired and dangerous 
weapons are used, 

(Tiisa sitnple fact that guns and swords are not easily ^ 
come by, while knives, bottles, bars and bricks arc. It is 
not good that cl'.ildren with .i tendency to violence 
should see il’.em in frequent use.) 
h Setnes in w hich the less usual methods of inflicting 
injury arc employed. 

(This includes rabbit punches, suffocation, the 
sabotage of vehicles, ami dangerous booby traps.) 

7 In eases of doubt, cut. The risk is not one tliat can 
decently be taken. 




ITV! Guide to Independent Television (London? 1971), pp. 110-111 
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8. ENGLISH TELEVISIQH CODES ON THE BROADCAST OF VIOLENCE 
B. THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

A BBC~tv Code of Practice on ' 
violence in tclcvisiou programmes 



It is tlilfidilt and uiidcsinblc to be <loc;:natic about a subject which 
has a great many and diverse aspects. The type ot' programme, the 
time ot'its shov.'ing. and tl’c likely composition ol the audience for 
wliom it is intended are three of tiie major considerations which 
will ci.m.dition die decisions t.iken by producers and others re-* 
sponsible for wh.at appears on the screen. To attempt to lay down 
laws too precisely to nici t all situations would be to invito in- 
consistency. But to talk of good taste, common sense, and the 
avoidance of extremes is not enough. A general code of practice 
could be of positive value in ensuring that in avoiding harm on the 
one liand, the BBC did not impoverish ot emasculate its material 
on the other. 




ClnlJrcn’s prograiiinics 

The worlds which children and grown-ups occupy, though they 
overlap, arc ditTcrent. Subjects with unpleasant associations for the 
one will often be taken for granted by the other. Guns and fisti- 
cufts may have sinister implications for .adults; seldom for children. 
Family insecurity and marital infidelity laiay be commonplace to 
adults; to children they can be deeply disturbing. 

The main danger points arc: 

Sitimtions which upset a child’s emotional security, arising out 
of adoption, desertion, cruelty in the home, unwanted children, 
friction between parents, especially in contemporary settings. 
Portrayal of injury, illness, or disablements, especially when used^ 

to sharpen a dramatic crisis (c.g. nightmares); and of embarras- 
sing personal disabilities (e.g. stuttering). 

Dangerous e.x.amplcs of “villainous” action which invite imita- 
tion, c.g. the use of intriguing weapons, traps, and pitfalls, from 
sabotaged bicycles to trip-wires. 

Bad habits in "good” characters; c.g. chain-sinokinc, hitting 
below the belt. 

Humility; the most difficult c.itogovy. Brutality is not the same 
thing as violence. Violence is not the same tiling as combat. Yet 
bcc.aiisc combat, which is lie.dthy and brutality, which is not, 
both contain violence, they tend to become identified. Over- 
emphasis in picture and .sound is one key. The long camera shot 
renders many affrays .md b.i teles inoffensive; close-up camera 
shuts make die same incidents in.idinissible. 

Wc.tpoiis: the choice is important. Co.shes, knives, whips, and 
bottles arc more suspect tlun revol vers, rifles, or swords, because 
they are more e.isily available or improviscil. 

Atmosplierc; This can be more upsetting than violence because 
hcic wlj.it is csseiiti.illy a .subjective subject becomes most per- 
sonal. To chill die spine is a legitim.ite part of story-telling. To 
create an eerie and fearful atmosphere, especially with the aid of 
background music, or sutldcn optical shock, can he more than 
tnomeutarilv <lisuirbing. Tlie supernatural, especially in modem 
dress, is perilous ground. 

These points made in relation to diiltlrcn’s programmes arc of 
importance to those concerned widi programmes up to 9 p.iu,, 
during which time children are known to be watching in substan- 
t‘-i numbers. CONT* 
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Adult programmes 

Producers wiili l.brarv film imtcrial to draw upon must always 
satislV tlicm'.elvc-s first ot'all tint the illiistr.uions tltcy « uoosc wlucli 
depict scenes of vk'lcnce. brutality, <<r horror are val'd and essen- 
tial to their tl'.emc, that the lueaiiiii:'; ot the ptopjamnu: is, iiukec I, 
hciqluciied by tbc iiiclusiou id suclt s ;v']ueiices. lliey must tiicn ask 
themselves if tiie eliect of iticludiin; those steiics is not, in tlic case 
of a l.iru.e mimbev of normal viewets, point; to cause such dstress 
or resentment as to iiivahdaio the proprammo a! -apetaer tor those 
people. If the viewer is to be c.\poscd to shock, or uuieed to tear, 

there must be certainty in advance that tlic reasons are good .atid 
proper ones. Tl'.oy tnay well be, but justification by hindsight is not 
acceptable. 

The Code restates the following principles: 

A sepucnce involvmir violcjicc should arise iiaturalU ^fioin the 
story, ami be tliereforc dramaticaliy necessary and defensible. If 
it is inserted extraneously i'.'i depraved eliect, it should be leject- 
ccl outrigln. This happens v. itirmany of the ‘‘privatc-oyc*’ atid 

police Series v.'hich eeiino irc'iu the United States. Ihe wcstciu , 

on tlic other hand, has a formal and stylised traduton, ol winch 
shootinp and sh'nping it out are an essential part. The latest fihn- 
inakcrs.liowcver.' .arc apt to interject a sudden piece of optical or 
acoustic self-indulpeiice intt) .m otherwise .'.dmissiblc fiu.iic be- 
tween law and outlaw. 'I his requires vigilance. 

Any such “n.aturar’ sequence should not be unduly prolonped. 
No sequence should inclu.le sb.ots wliielMKvtll upon tnc mure 
gruesome and bh'ody phvsic.il .aspects ot a eamibat. 

As with ehildicn’s progranuiios, die use of dangerous imple- 
ments, otlier than firearms, has to he watelud, to .avoid both 
revulsion and imitation in viewers. 

Sound etihets and sound tr.ack sb.ould not distort or m.agmfy the 
impact of violence, e.g. the biv.ikiiig of bones, the cracking of 

skull or jaw. , ,, • t 

In a fist fiplii, neidicr coiuer.tant should engage in taettes oi a 

vicious or besii.il jiature. 

Violence intlicted on a woman or animal must require special 

scrutiiiv. n 1 

If ibcre is any suspicion that a scene h.a? been written, or ti lucil. 

deiibetately to scare tb.e imaginative and/or nervous viewer, then it 

shoul I autoiu.itlc.dly he excised. 

r.qiially important, eonsidcr.uion should be given to the concept 
of til.' fihn or pl.iv, tvi die purpose and intentions of the producer or 
.nmbor and the me.ms they have employed to carry those out. hi- 

tegniv must not be tarelosly dismissed. • - e r i 

I’innllv, the inof^t rule ior .il! stall :s to reter tor liirthcr 

cxamiiution anything'about whielt they arc doubttul. The cHcci 
of such reference in die lorn; • un is much more likeiy to be positive 
than negative,' Uesponsibdiiy shared means progress, not regres- 
sion.'^ a 



o itrol of Subject M3tter BBC Programmes" (Pub: BBC), pp. 14-16. 
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